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A silhouette of mountains from the river. See page 117. 

















A moonlight scene near the mouth of the Columbia River. See page 117. 
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the work accomplished by 


HE STATE of California has 
every reason to feel proud of 
those artists she has given 


(or would ‘loaned” be the better 


word?) to New York. But it is worth 
while to note, in the very beginning, 
that New York feels almost as proud 
of them as does their mother-State; 
and Jikewise rejoices that they have 
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bronze equestrian statue of General 


- Philip Sheridan; the marble head of 


Robert I. Aitken, sculptor. 


selected Manhattan as the city to do 
work that is making their names 


familiar wherever art is spoken of— 
or seen. 

In proof of this, let us speak for a 
short time of two sculptors who are 
helping to illumine the roll of fame 


jealously guarded by their native 
Golden State—Gutzon Borglum and 
Robert Aitken. 

“TI began my art study in San Fran- 
cisco in 1888,” Mr. Borglum told the 
writer, “at the old San Francisco Art 
Association, under Virgil Williams 
and Narjot; there, too, I came to have 
the friendship of the late William 
Keith—which I consider to have been 
of the greatest benefit to me at various 
periods of my career; likewise one of 
my most valuable inspirations. When 
I left San Francisco I spent eleven 
years abroad, and for the last seven 
years my home has been in New York 
City. 

“My work, along monumental lines 
is partly represented in the sixty fig- 
ures on the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York; in Washington, 
D. C., will be found my colossal 


Lincoln, in the rotunda of the Capitol; 
marble groups of ‘Washington’s Fare- 
well to his Officers” and “America” 
on the Pan-American Building; also 
in the Rock Creek Cemetery the 
bronze figure of Mary coming from 
the Tomb, which I have called simply 
‘Rabboni.’ Within the past year my 
heroic bronze figure of Lincoln was 
unveiled in Newark, N. J. 

“However, my work is by no means 
confined to the monumental, for I be- 
lieve, most strongly, in the creative as 
well as what we might designate as 
the reproductive spirit in my art. As 
an example of this, let me mention my 
bronze group in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, ‘The Mares 
of Diomedes,’ likewise what I call 
‘The Modern Atlas.’ This is a large 
marble figure of a modern woman, 
kneeling, bearing the whole world in 
her _ outstretched arms—because 
women, especially mothers, bear the 
real burdens of the world, and bear 
them in their arms—not on their 
backs, as any slave could do. Thus the 
world’s real burdens are borne in love. 
I have dedicated this figure to my 
mother. And I should like to say that 
I am convinced that whatever is good 
in my art came from my mother and 
the old Danish race to which she be- 
longed; but whatever gives to my art 
the strength, which makes it prevail 
here, comes from the courage imparted 
by the West. The East is too near 
the tombs of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
to shake off their overpowering in- 
fluence. Artists, sculptors and archi- 
tects, in their honest admiration for 
the works of these great nations, too 
often succumb to their charms. No 
wonder the people who see follow and 
fall. I hope and pray that the Rocky 
Mountains may prove a barrier, im- 
passable and impossible, that will save 
our still young and fresh world on the 
Pacific Coast from much of this worn- 
out and forgotten art, with its symbols 
of a past in no way our own. I be- 
lieve the men who will build our great 











Gutzon Borglum, who says, “Whatever gives to my art strength, comes from 
the courage imparted by the West.” 


“xposition of 1915 are too creative 
themselves to fail in appreciation of 
the vital fact that its everlasting suc- 
cess will come from what we have 
ourselves, and not what we import.” 

At the present time Mr. Borglum is 
engaged in cutting in marble a num- 
ber of subjects, mainly along the 
purely creative lines of which he 
speaks above; for this sculptor is, 
withal, so sincere a craftsman that he 
prefers not to trust even the mechani- 
cal work of his art to unknown and 
perhaps unsympathetic workmen; so 


he oversees—yes, does it with his own 
hands. 

The people of San Francisco need 
no introduction to the work of Robert 
Aitkin. Who, in passing through 
Union Square, has not, at some time, 
paused to gaze upward at the bronze 
figure, so lightly poised on the tall 
shaft; or which of us does not know 
the Hall McAllister Monument, and 
still other examples of his skill that 
help to beautify his native city? 

Mr. Aitkin entered upon his appren- 
ticeship for his destined career at the 





Maynard Dixon in his summer studio at Royalton, Vt. 


Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, study- 
ing under Arthur F. Matthews and 
Douglas Tilden; later, he, himself, be- 
came an instructor here—a teacher so 
enthusiastic and inspiring that he 
could not fail to bring out (as in so 
many instances he did) the very best 
in each one of his pupils. Though a 
large portion of Mr. Aitkin’s work has 
been of a monumental character, it 
must not be imagined that the creative 
side of his art makes no appeal to him, 
for it does—and that very strongly. 
And to such subjects he brings all the 
fire of his ardent imagination, his deep 
yet enthusiastic reverence for his art, 


added and controlled, as it were, by an 
amount of purely technical skill that 
renders each creation not alone admir- 
able in the highest sense, but at the 
same time an absolutely individual ex- 
ample of the sculptor’s genius. That 
he possesses those subtle qualities dis- 
tinguishing the genuine portraitist be- 
comes more and more apparent from 
close study of his busts; and it is 
doubtless his intuitive sympathy with 
the inborn spirit prompting every 
manifestation of art that has enabled 
him to invest the bust portraits he has 
made of his fellow-artists with their 
vital and almost mysterious quality of 
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Gordon H. Grant, one of the “California” group of illustrators. 


“character ;” for example, his busts of 
Douglas Tilden, Charles Rollo Peters, 
George Bellows and Willard Metcalf, 
which, as well as the many others Mr. 
Aitkin has done, make a direct appeal, 
not only to the cultivated critic, but to 
the humble lover of beauty, thus indis- 
putably proving their right to be 
ranked as “American art’ in its truest 
sense, 

No longer can New York claim 
Chester Beach as one of its “Califor- 
nians,” since for almost three years he 


has lived in Italy. Mr. Beach began 


his art-study in San Francisco—the 
city of his birth—under Robert Aitkin; 


_later he went to Paris, from whence he 


returned to his native country to make 
his home in New York, working in one 
of the stables transformed into studios 
in that quaint corner of Manhattan, 
Macdougal Alley. Incidentally, this 
studio is now occupied by one of the 
first of American painters, George De 
Forest Brush. 

In the Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 





Geo. A. Herman. 


Tom McNamara. 
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ciscans may see a fountain designed 


and executed by Edgar Walter, also 
a California sculptor. Mr. Walter first 
studied here, then in Paris, and also 
in the city where he now resides— 
New York. 

Though Clara Taggart McChesney 
was born in Brownsville, it-was in San 
Francisco she placed her feet on the 
first rung of her art’s ladder when she 
became a pupil of Virgil Williams at 
the San Francisco Institute of Art. 
Later she went to New York to study 
under H. S. Mowbray and J. Carroll 
Beckwith, but even this did not suffice 
her ambition, and soon we learn of her 
migration to Paris—ever the Mecca of 
the art student, and her entrance into 
the Academie Colorossi, where she 
worked with Courtois and Giardot, giv- 
ing indisputable evidence of her 
marked ability by winning three med- 
als offered to pupils. Nor has her own 
land failed to bestow substantial rec- 
ognition of its admiration on this ad- 
mirable painter; Miss McChesney 
won the Gold Medal of the Philadel- 
phia Arts Club, 1900; the Second Hall- 


garten Prize, National Academy of De- 
sign (N. Y.), 1901; bronze medals at 
the Pan-American and the St. Louis 
Expositions, as well as many other re- 
wards. New Yorkers have the pleas- 
ure of viewing her work each season, 
not only at one or both of the Exhibi- 
tions of the National Academy of De- 
sign, but at the various showings of 
what is interesting and good in Ameri- 
can art made by galleries and art as- 
sociations, public and private. 

Of all the pictures shown at the 
Winter Academy Exhibition, N. Y., in 
the year 1910, scarce one was honored 
by such a chorus of unanimous praise 
as the quaint yet alluring figure of a 
young woman, called, simply, “The 
Fan,” by its creator, Miss Susan Wat- 
kins. The Art Students’ League, New 
York, is where this gifted young 
painter began her career, laying a firm 
foundation which stood her in good 
stead when she went to Paris. Here 
she gained not only Honorable Men- 
tion at the Salon of 1899, but the year 
following, a gold medal. Miss Wat- 
kins retains a studio in New York, 
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T. A. Dorgan (“Tad”), 
New York Journal. 


Frank A. Nankievell, 
Portrait painter and illustrator. 


he late Homer Davenport, 
Cartoonist. 


even though she spends _ several 
months of every year abroad—chiefly 
in France. 

San Francisco was the birthplace of 
yet another painter whose name is as- 
sociated with so much that is good in 
the contemporary art of America— 
Louis Kenyon-Cox, whose marriage 
has furnished one of the many in- 
stances where “art has mated with 
art;” and it is interesting to note that 
each one of these unions have been 
peculiarly congenial and happy. Mrs. 
Cox makes a specialty of children’s 
portraits, and some of her happiest 
results have been obtained when her 
own charming children have acted as 
her models. She and her husband 
were pioneers, so to speak, among the 
famous art colony at Cornish, New 
Hampshire, inaugurated by the late 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, where they 
spend many happy days in a delight- 
ful summer home. 

Harry Wilson Watrous, who, for 
many years, has filled the exacting re- 
quirements of Secretary of the 


National Academy of Design to ad- 


miration, is a Californian, and his stu- 
dio, in that good old artistic land- 
mark, the Sherwood, on the south- 
east corner of 57th street and 6th ave- 
nue, is a favorite haunt of his many 
friends—artists and laymen. Here, 
too, will be found the workshop of Er- 
nest Peixotto, one of those men who 
are so many different things (and all 
of them well) that it is something of 
a responsibility to presume to assign 
him, even temporarily, to any par- 
ticular class. You call him an illus- 
trator—until you see his paintings; 
then you may, knowingly or by some 
happy chance, pick up one of his 
books, “By Italian Seas,” perhaps, or 
“Romantic California”—and realize, 
in a flash, that you must begin to ap- 
preciate him all over again—this time 
as an author. At the present time, Mr. 
Peixotto and his wife (likewise a 
painter of no mean ability) are travel- 
ing through South America to enable 
him to gather material and illustra- 
tions for a series of articles which will 
make their appearance in Scribner’s 
Magazine, where so much of his work 
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has always given joy to discerning 
uls. 

Frank A. Nankievell likewise fur- 
nishes another notable example of 
art’s versatility, since he, too, is a por- 
trait painter, a landscapeist and an il- 
lustrator. Though he admits he is an 
“Australian by birth,” he hastens to 
add that he is a “Californian by adop- 
tion,” and he has an especially warm 
- feeling in his heart for San Francisco, 
where, as he says, “my work really be- 
gan.” His first work in America ap- 
peared in the San Francisco News Let- 
ter, under the guidance of W. C. Mor- 
row, the novelist. The illustrations 
were used to accompany a series of ar- 
ticles by Ed. Cucuel, who is now a 
famous artist of Berlin, Germany. © 

He delights to look back to those 
days when he and “Bob” Davis 
were partners in what they grandly 
called “a publishing enterprise,” the 
fruit of which was “Chic.” 

“T was the illustrator, and ‘Bob’ was 
the rest of the staff,” Mr. Nankievell 
said, with a reminiscent smile, “‘but the 
San Francisco public wasn’t really 
educated up to it—and we didn’t have 
sufficient capital to continue a purely 
gratuitous experiment in culture; so it 
faded away—from lack of funds— 
which, singularly enough, was the 
very reason that led to its being 
started at all!” During the years of 
his residence in Manhattan, Mr. Nan- 
kievell’s studio has always been in the 
Washington Square region, a district 
ever popular with Californians. 

The studio of Blendon Campbell, 
portraitist, mural painter and illustra- 
tor, is down this way, too, in Macdou- 
gal Alley, already mentioned of the 
former residence of Chester Beach, 
the sculptor. Here Mr. Campbell 
lives, as well as works, with his wife 
and his small daughter Alice, who, if 
not a “chip of the old block,” is at 
least, a very minute fraction of the 
paternal pencil. 

“What are you playing?” a visitor 
to the Alley asked Alice, in that tone 
of would-be playfulness grown-ups 


are so fond of using in their conver- 
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sation with Small Persons, pointing to 
a huge tome under her arm. 

Alice fixed on the questioner a gaze 
in which pity and contempt for ig- 
norance so vast were mingled, as she 
replied, in a tone of repression: 

“T’m not playing: I’m a book agent. 
I’m selling books!” 

“Oh,” the visitor 
went her way. 

From which it may be gathered that, 
even at six years of age, Alice is an 
uncompromising realist; you are quite 
sure of it, when you see her work— 
some of which came into being on a 
tiny easel placed next to her father’s, 
where she works (from a model, if you 
please!) no less diligently than he. 
Experts agree that, for one of her 
years,. these productions, signed 
“Alice” off in one corner, are truly re- 
markable; and “The Alley” (as dwell- 
ers therein term it) feels great pride 
in its youngest artist. 

The name of J. W. Clawson has re- 
cently been added to the list of por- 
trait painters who have found their 
way from California to Manhattan 
Island; but, in an inverse ratio, Gard- 
ner Symonds is a New York artist who 
came to California to find rich and 
satisfactory material for his individual 
art-expression—and so has proved 
his right to be looked on as an adopted 
son. The oak-hung canyons and 
golden mesas of the region about Los 
Angeles have become endeared to 
him—since he and his wife have what 
they call “their real home” here; and 
New York has, during the past year, 
enjoyed the privilege of seeing re- 
sults of his enthusiastic admiration for 
California’s beauties. 

Nor must Sidney D. Shaw’s name be 
omitted, in mentioning landscape 
painters who have found in California 
their true inspiration in their compre- 
hension of its eminently “paintable” 
qualities. A study of the work he has 
done during the past year, round about 
Pasadena, makes one feel that he has, 
indeed, found his metier in depicting 
the wondrous color harmonies to be 
found in their fullest perfection in 


observed, and 




















Blendon Campbell, 
Portrait painter, illustrator and mural 
decorator. 


this always summer land. 

There are probably very few maga- 
zine readers in this country who have 
not, at some time, admired the virile 
and essentially characteristic illustra- 
tions of the West, signed “Maynard 
Dixon,” but it is California that claims 
the pleasure of calling him son; for, as 
he himself says: 

“T was born in Fresno in 1875, my 
father having been one of the pioneers 
in the San Joaquin Valley; and I first 


CALIFORNIANS IN NEW YORK. 


always in sight. 
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remember it as a prairie with a few 
ranches, houses, barns and trees stand- 
ing like islands in a sea, and, beyond, 
the snowy tops of the Sierra Nevadas, 
Naturally, my first 
impressions were of mountains and 
prairie, and I was about seven when 
I began to try to draw the scenes 
about me. Later, when we moved to 
Coronado I was deeply stirred by the 
reminders of the old Spanish days— 
an enthusiasm I have never quite lost. 

“When I was sixteen I left. school to 
try studying art alone; then I came to 
San Francisco and worked, for a 
time, in the School of Design, at that 
time over the old California Market. I 
made a number of sketching trips into 
the interior of the State—particularly 
to the old placer diggings in Placer 
and Nevada Counties, for old-time 
spots, as well as wild country always 
had a fascination for me; and this led 
me to visit the sheep country south- 
east of the Yosemite on the old Mono 
Trail and the Spanish relics about 
Monterey.” 

Mr. Dixon’s enthusiasm for “life in 
the open” led him to join a brother ar- 
tist, Edward Borein (now, also, a tem- 
porary New Yorker—though the 
writer fears such a designation would 
not approve itself to Mr. Borein—who 
never thinks of himself as one!) in a 
horseback trip during which they cov- 
ered a distarice of over 1,000 miles and 
visited the reservations of the Ban- 
nock and the Shoshone Indians. In 
the year 1905 he visited Mexico, in 
company with Mr. Xavier Martinez, 
where he spent some time in and 
about Guadalajara—a city that has, of 
late, been much in the public eye, since 
its importance (it is the second city of 
the Republic), and its situation have 
made it a storm center in the present 
insurrection. 

Of his coming East, Mr. Dixon re- 
marks quaintly: “I put it off as long 
as I could—for I was 32 before I went 
East of El Paso.” 

Since that time (1907) he has made 
several Western trips, to what he calls 
“those wonderful prairies that, to me, 
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are an inspiration and a setting for ac- 
tion. My work, outside the limits of 
illustration, is not the regulation ‘wild 
West’ type of border ruffians and 
shooting affrays. It seems, rather, to 
interpret the vastness, the loneliness, 
and yet the sense of freedom this 
country inspires. I want to make my 
paintings show people part of that 
spirit; to me the wind of the prairie 
has a color—the opalescent ranges in 
the desert seem to me music; and 
sometimes the giant clouds of storm, 
piled far above the mountains, take 
form as of ‘lost and forgotten gods, 
serene and terrible.’ ” 

Gordon Grant is also a name well- 
known to magazine readers. Mr. Grant 
is a keen observer of people; more- 
over, he has the happy art of visual- 
izing in his work his own delightful 
sense of humor. 

Who does not know the “Girls” of 
Harrison Fisher? No wonder that 


San Francisco, the city where he first 
studied, and later made his initial ex- 
periments in illustration, feels pride in 


the fact. 

Those familiar with the work of 
Mrs. Albertine Randall Whelan realize 
that her illustrations, charming and 
sympathetic as they are, form but a 
small part of her artistic activity. Mrs. 
Whelan has a marked sense of what, 
an authority in such matters not long 
ago termed “the purely decorative,” 
and this gift, super-added to a knowl- 
edge of true form (the result of much 
hard work and study) has been turned 
to its best account in designing not 
only theatrical costumes but unique 
stage pictures; as an instance of 
which may be cited the production of 
“The Rose of the Rancho,” for it was 
her art that imparted to the costumes 
and many of the pictorial effects 
their unique and unforgettable charm. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe is a recent addi- 
tion to New York’s California colony, 
for it is only within the past few 
months that. he settled himself in a 
beautiful studio on upper Fifth ave- 
nue in that city. 

The Golden State is so ably repre- 
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sented among the newspaper illustra- 
tors of New York that they seem al- 
most to constitute a group by them- 
selves, and not one among all of them 
was better loved—by his fellow 
workers, as well as the public, than 
the late Homer Davenport. 

It was a little over twenty years 
ago that there appeared at the office 
of the San Francisco Examiner a long- 
legged youngster with a_ singularly 
captivating manner, which he brought 
into active play in explaining his de- 
sire for a job. The sketches he 
showed plainly indicated that he had 
never studied art—and, indeed, he 
naively explained he had never -been 
to an art school or any other sort, 
either. He added, with engaging can- 
dor, that his native town of Silverton, 
Oregon, was “too slow—so I joined a 
circus.” 

“And why did you quit the circus,” 
the Art Editor asked. 

“T quit,” explained the young man 
with the engaging manner, “because 
they asked me to oil the elephant; it 
was too much of a job. They gave 
me a bucket of linseed oil and a rough 
brush, then put me on top of the beast 
and said: ‘Begin on that spot between 
his shoulders.’ So I rubbed it on till 
the whole bucket was gone, and looked 
at the place, and say! it wasn’t even 
greasy! I decided it would need about 
a year to oil that whole elephant, and 
it would be quicker to draw pictures; 
so I’m looking for a job.” 

He got it; and this was the begin- 
ning of the career of one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous cartoonists. James 
Swinnerton, not unknown to fame, was 
another youngster connected with the 
Examiner’s art department, and, one 
day, Davenport felt, as a British poli- 
tician once remarked in connection 
with some unexpected voting among 
his constituents, “that he had been 
discriminated against!”—-which _ re- 
sulted in his leaving the Examiner for 
the Chronicle, where his work at- 
tracted so much attention that the Ex- 
aminer persuaded him to come back 
to them; their arguments were pecul- 
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iarly convincing—in fact, it was one 
of the instances where “money talks.” 

Mr. Davenport did for San Fran- 
cisco what Thomas Nast did for New 
York at the time of the Tweed scan- 
dal, and his picture, headed simply 
“The Boss,” was a duplicate, as far 
as nation-wide success was concerned, 
of Nast’s famous ““What Are You Go- 
ing to Do About It?” 

“The Boss” was Sam Rainey, who 
had what Davenport called “a rudi- 
mentary face’”—and he drew him in 
a characteristic attitude—slightly em- 
phasizing the coarseness of the 
“Boss’” features and distorting his 
“rudimentary nose” a trifle. It opened 
the eyes of San Francisco’s citizens 
to their shame as nothing else had 
done; the day it appeared the whole 
town had copies of the Examiner, 
which they waved in their anger, ask- 
ing each other: “Is this the kind of a 
man who’s running our town?” And 


it was the beginning of the end—for 
it was not long afterwards that Rainey 
was indicted—causing him to hasten 


to Montreal till the storm should blow 
over. 

Davenport’s first work of a national 
character was when he “created” C. 
P. Huntington as a comic character; 
and in 1896 he went to New York to 
cement his growing fame by the car- 
toons of the presidential campaign of 
that year. His “Dollar Mark” of 
Mark Hanna, the Republican manager, 
made a hit seldom repeated in the his- 
tory of American caricature. 

It was the peculiar privilege of 
Homer Davenport on more than one 
occasion to absolutely reverse the 
strong current of a public sentiment, 
and no instance of this was more 
marked than when, after Admiral 
Dewey had made his celebrated mar- 
triage gift to his wife, Davenport 
showed to an ungrateful, snarling, 
teeth-gnashing nation his celebrated 
cartoon, showing Dewey sailing into 
Manila Bay on the Olympia, and de- 
stroying the Spanish fleet, bearing the 
simple caption: “Lest We Forget!” 

Mr. Davenport once told a friend 
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how he came to make this master- 
piece, adding that the Admiral’s grati- 
tude had been so deep, so touching, for 
simply understanding the position of 
the veteran hero, and endeavoring to 
bring the nation to a similar position: 

“Why, when I saw how the old hero 
was suffering at the thought of having 
offended the nation he had fought 
for, I was so affected that I’m not 
ashamed to own I cried like a baby,” 
he said. 

Mr. Davenport’s hobby was the 
raising of horses, and for years he . 
cherished an ambition to become the 
possessor of an Arabian steed, a de- 
sire that was finally gratified through 
his friendship with the then president, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who gave him a 
personal letter to the Sultan of 
Morocco, which led to his. being re- 
ceived with open arms by the tribe of 
the Anizehs, the greatest horse-breed- 
ers in his Majesty’s dominions, and 
from them he was able to obtain, not 
one Arabian horse, but several, which 
formed the nucleus of his stud at 
Morristown, N. J. 

It would appear to be a regular habit 
for newspaper illustrators to go from 
San Francisco to New York and make 
good. Take the case of Henry Gold- 
berg of the N. Y. Mail, whose cartoons 
are copied by papers all over this 
country—and even in foreign ones, 
just for the reason that they are good! 
There may, too, be a few individuals 
who don’t know Thomas A. Dorgan, 
yet it would be rather difficult to find 
any one who didn’t know “Tad.” 

“T first tried to be a lawyer,” he an- 
swered, when asked for details about 
the beginning of his career, “but they 
caught me at it—so I turned out af- 
ter the laurels of Michael Angelo by 
making fashion drawings for the San 
Francisco Bulletin. Stayed there for 
eight years, until the ‘call of the tame’ 
—money—yelled so loud I just had to 
listen to it—and here I am. And I 
might add,” he continued with a char- 
acteristic, whimsical smile, “I have 
the original ‘nothing to do till to-mor- 
row job!’” 
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The first San Francisco newspaper 
Tom McNamara worked for was the 
Chronicle, where he made “frames 
for society pictures.” 

Next we hear of him “rustling all 
sorts of jobs in a boom mining camp 
somewhere in Nevada; later I went 
to Salt Lake and worked on the Her- 
ald; went to Denver, and from there 
started out in a vaudeville sketch un- 
der the team name of Mack and Mar- 
cus—I was the Mack—in which we 
traveled all over the United States, 
and finally went to London, where 
we played one night for the late King 
Edward VII. When we came back 
home the team dissolved, and I started 


‘ 
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on the New York journal. I’m there 
yet.” 

George A. Grant (Art Manager of 
the American), “Bud” Fisher, the in- 
imitable creator of “Mutt and Jeff;” 
Gerrge Herriman, Gordon C. Pugsley 
and P. A. Carter, must be mentioned 
in the list of Californians who help 
to keep up the general average of 
comic illustration in the metropolis, 
and, as a_ presumably disgruntled 
Easterner once remarked, “seem to 
manage to make good holding down a 
lot of the best jobs, just because they 
are Californians!” 

Probably there is more truth in that 
statement than the speaker realized! 





MIDSUMMER 


BY GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


The languid warmth of summer fills the air 
And purple wayside flowers nod and gleam, 
While all the hills are flushed with beauty rare, 

And golden fields lie fair as any dream. 


The meadows millions of fair flowers hold 
That gently sway and smile back at the sun, 
And all the land is like a cloth of gold 
With threads of wondrous colors overrun. 


The lazy butterflies go flitting by— 

Frail wraiths of beauty wafted here and there, 
And misty visions float against the sky, 

All formed of clouds and dream-born pictures fair. 


The woods are warm and sweet and filled with songs 
Of birds and bees and softly rippling streams; 

Fern beds and reedy brakes hide nymphic throngs 
That glide in sight and dance through summer dreams. 


And in each vision and each mystic thing 
The beauty that thrills deep with fervent charm, 
While speaks each bloom and each faint whispering 
Of love that made the frozen earth grow warm. 








HEN Lewis and Clark, 
the first Americans to 
cross the continent to 
Oregon, discovered the 

sunset land, they found not only one 
of the finest regions in the world, but 
one of rare beauty. The hardships 
they endured can only be imagined, 
for to-day our pathway lies free and 
clear. 

To those who enjoy Nature, we 
would say that a visit to the Pacific 
Coast is incomplete without a trip up 
the Columbia, or “Great River,” as 
the Indians called it. 

Three nations contributed to the dis- 
covery of this water, Spain, Great 
Britain and the United States. It has 
also borne several names. The Ore- 
gon, given by an American named Car- 
ver, in 1774, being, I think, the most 
appropriate, but like many others, 
he only viewed it from the sea. 

In 1792 Captain Grey sailed up the 


river, and by right of discovery, 
claimed it for the United States, and 
named it for his ship, the Columbia. 

- Following the explorers by sea came 
those by foot, canoe and horse. In 
1804, Lewis and Clark ascended the 
Missouri, crossed the Rocky Moun- 


‘tains, descended the Snake River until 


it emptied into the Columbia, which, 
next to the Yukon, is the largest on 
the Western coast. Although jostled 
by the railroad along its eastern shore, 
in scenic effect the river has remained 
unchanged since its discovery, and so 
far has escaped the invasion of the 
summer hotel and the advertising man. 

Passing through the heart of the 
Cascade Mountains the scenery pre- 
sents a panorama of magnificent pic- 
tures: immense rocky capes jut out 
into the stream, for miles the banks are 
very precipitous and the Palisades are 
unsurpassed. The water hurries 
through narrow gates, foams over 
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Oneonta Gorge, cleft by Nature’s 
hand, Columbia River. 


boulders, passes isolated peaks, then 
broadens into a placid stream. 

It was my pleasure to take this de- 
lightful trip in the month of May, 
when Nature had put on her most 
beautiful garments. 

Leaving Portland, at whose docks 
may be seen craft from China, Japan, 
Honolulu, Alaska and Pacific Coast 
ports, we steam down the Willamette 
River for several miles, and in less 
than an hour round a sharp bend, and 
soon reach Vancouver. This is the 
only village until we reach the Cas- 
cades, although the boat will stop on 
signal wherever she can make a land- 
ing. On one stop, I remember, the 
vessel’s bow was run into the bank, a 
plank was put out, and a man walked 
ashore. There was not a sign of life 
or habitation, but there must have been 
a woman somewhere, for the man was 
bowed under the weight of a sewing 
machine. Similar stops were frequent. 

At Vancouver is located the fort 


where General Grant, then Lieutenant 
Grant, was quartered for some time. 


The white barracks show bravely 
against acres of well kept lawns. 

Afar off can be seen along the hori- 
zon, five great mountains: Rainier, St. 
Helens, Adams, Jefferson and Hood. 
The highest of these is Rainier, 14,526 
feet. St. Helens, in pure white, and 
symmetrical, is like a great dome, and 
ali day Mt. Hood lifts his glistening 
head to the clouds, towering above the 
lesser fir clad mountains, which seem 
dwarfed to mere hills by his superior 
height. 

Steaming up the river we head 
directly toward this peak. On the op- 
posite side is Mt. Adams, and they 
seem to stretch their mountain ridges 
like arms, to bar the passing of the 
river. All of these peaks are snow 
crowned. and when touched by the 
rays of the sinking sun, glow like great 
opals set in the sky. 

The scenery is ever changing: now 
we are confronted by the Palisades of 
the Columbia, Cape Horn. This grand 
colonnade is from five to twenty-five 
hundred feet high, and is surmounted 
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by cone shaped pillars called “The 
Needles.” It is composed of dark, 
basaltic rock of apparent bark for- 
mation, and is so erected upon a base 
of perpendicular stones that it has the 
appearance of piling. The great mass 
rises abruptly from the water’s edge, 
and beside it our little steamer seems 
like a mere toy. 

Near by, on the Oregonian shore, is 
the famous Rooster Rock, standing 
like a huge sentinel in the water. 
Nature’s artist has been at work, for 
on one side the picturesque formation 
of moss and lichen outlines a_ face 
which is called “The Man Who Owns 
the Rooster.” This rock might be 
styled the sun dial, so well it tells by 
its moving shadow the passing hour. 

The mountains now rise more 
abruptly, and over the cliffs cascades 
spring from every crevice, and many 
little streams trickle down. The un- 
feeling captain said, ‘Those are 
widows’ tears, and will soon dry up.” 

As we neared Oneonta Gorge, it 
looked as though, in the long ages of 


the past, some mighty force of Nature 
had cleft the earth’s crust to form it, 
and water, bearing seed, came through 
and over the broken edges, and little 
by little, trees, flowers and ferns cov- 
ered the scars and clothed them in 


green. 

At La Tournelle, No Wonder, Horse 
Tail -and Multnomah Falls, there is 
cliff scenery of surpassing beauty, kept 
moist by ever drifting spray, the rocks 
are covered with moss and flowers. 
Multnomah, falling from a height of 
eight hundred and fifty feet, is a pic- 
ture of rare beauty. Bridal Veil, 
broad and strong, leaps many feet, 
pauses an instant in a whirling pool, 
then takes the final plunge into the 
river below. 

Steaming on, we pass Castle Rock, 
which is one of the prominent scenic 
features along the shore, and is of the 
columnar form so often assumed by 
basaltic rock. It covers an area of 
forty acres, and is said to. belong to 
the Vanderbilts. 

Commerce, however, is present, for 


Bridal Veil, lifted an instant by the 
wind, and then swept into the river 
far below. 
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One of the countless mountain streams rushing to join the Columbia. 
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dotted along the banks are many fish 
wheels, the action of the water keep- 
ing them in constant motion. In the 
spring and early summer the salmon 
go up the river to spawn, and no mat- 
ter how rapid the current is, they force 
their swift way. Often they leap 
small falls. Not suspecting any dan- 
ger, thousands of them are annually 
caught in the wheels along the stream, 
and whirled into a box-like receiver. 
They are taken from these receptacles 
and shipped to the canning factory, to 
be prepared for the world’s consump- 
tion. 

As the river narrows, it becomes 
more tortuous, and we soon reach the 
Cascade Falls, which form an effec- 
tual barrier to free navigation. The 
little steamer is tossed about some 
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time before she effects a landing. The 
village at the Cascades was a fortified 
post during the early Indian wars with 
the Cayuse tribe: it was here that Phil 
Sheridan passed some of his early 
military days. 

While the shores of the Columbia 
have little recorded history, there are 
Indian legends that may do duty for 
the uncertain historic record of the 
red man’s wars. 

The Indians claim that the Cascades 
were formed by the falling of a great 
natural bridge, “The Bridge of the 
Gods,” and there is every indication 
that this is true, for fragments of its 
buttresses still remain, and when the 
water is clear, submerged trees are 
seen in its depths. 

The pith of the most popular legend 
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is that the spirit of the storm abode 
in Mt. Hood, and the spirit of lightning 
dwelt in Mt. Adams, and these warring 
against each other caused the destruc- 
tion of the bridge, which fell into the 
stream. 

As the river was navigable by fair- 
sized boats as far as the Dalles, the 
construction of the Cascade locks was 
commenced in 1876, and after twenty 
years of surveying, reference of pro- 
jects to boards of engineers, and drib- 
bling appropriations by the govern- 
ment, the Cascade Locks were for- 
‘mally opened November 5, 1896, at a 
cost, I believe, of about $10,000,000. 

The lock as completed is 462 feet 
long, 90 feet wide, lift 24 feet, and the 
gates 70 feet wide. The canal prism 
is 300 feet long, 90 feet wide at the 
bottom and 8 feet deep. The opening 
of the locks gave 230 miles of contin- 
uous navigation to the Columbia 
River between its mouth and _ the 
Dalles. 

From the Cascades to the Dalles the 
scenery presents a constant succession 
of pictures; some places are so narrow 
and deep that the river is said to run 
edgewise through the rocky bed. In 
the Middle Columbia, not far from the 
Dalles, is Mem-a-loose Island (land 
of the dead), an old Indian burial 
place—a simple granite shaft is seen 
here—marking the grave of Victor 
Trevitt, the red man’s friend. 
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Few years, comparatively, have 
passed since this great river sped on in 
solitude; its silence unbroken save by 
the voice of the red man as he guided 
his light canoe over the broad waters 
of “Great River.” His wigwam and 
his camp fire were upon the grassy 
slopes; now it is the white man’s boat 
on the water and the white man’s home 
upon the mossy banks. But it was not 
without a struggle that he yielded the 
land of his fathers to the pale face. 

Joaquin Miller, I think it is, who 
wrote: 


“Alas for them: their day is o’er; 

Their fires are out on hill and shore; 

No more for them the wild -~- deer 
bounds, 

The plow is on their hunting grounds. 

The pale man’s ax rings through the 
woods; 

The pale man’s sail skims o’er their 
floods, 

Their pleasant springs are dry. 

Their children—look, by powers op- 


pressed, 
Beyond the mountains of the West 
Their children go to die!” 


Our day is over, and as we return in 
the evening a mist creeps up from the 
river, a blue haze hangs over the 
mountains, and we listen to the night 
song of the Columbia. 








Black Kettle and his head warriors. 


VAGARIES OF THE VOGUE IN FASHION 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


HE TITLE of this story has 
not a vast amount to do with 
the narrative itself, save by 
way of contrast. Being pro- 

gressive, we Americans change; being 
unprogressive, our Indian ancestors 
and predecessors remain unafflicted, 
in mind or in body or in dittybag (the 
little pouch—ki-e-mis-tits—that- an- 
swered for a purse and peripatetic 
boudoir) with the mutations of fash- 
ion, but still seem to have set the 
fashion (involuntarily) for their de- 
scendants. 

Not alone does the custom as to 
raiment and its contour change with 
the varying seasons, but our speech is 
also mutable and impregnated with 
novelties. Thomas Babington Macau- 


lav’s “History of England,” and Lord 
Chesterfield’s “Letters to His Son,” 
used to be esteemed models of accu- 
rate diction and mirrors of classical 
English; contrast their’ phraseology 
with the articles current in our maga- 
zines and estimate where the student 
of philology “gets off at,” that is, if 
he be a stickler for the purity of our 
colloquial language. ‘ 

In striking opposition to this vari- 
ance of speech and apparel were the 
dress and customs of the American In- 
dians; civilized women change the 
mode of dressing their hair according 
to some inscrutable freakishness; In- 
dians maintained their tonsorial 
method for centuries, and by the way 
the hair was dressed the various tribes 
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Eyo-etse-uts vone-how (Scorched 
Lightning), head warrior, Assinaboine 


Sioux, one who cooks by the use of. 
He wears the highly prized - 


stones. 

token of prowess, the necklace of 
bears’ claws. 

Copyright by L. A. Huffman. 


were distinguished, for instance: the 
shave-headed Osages; the pompadour 
Crows, etc. So it was with their rai- 
ment. The gee-string (In ikh po so 
is toot) was the universal deference 
paid to decency; the two and a half or 
three point Mackinac “lanket” (ho- 
me) embroidered and beaded accord- 
ing to the taste and skill of the squaw 
(Ha) was the prevalent state robe for 
pleasant weather, and the buffalo robe 
(Ho-too-ah-e-vut) the overcoat, for 
cold temperature. 

Exhibit No. 1 is of Scorched Light- 
ning, an Assinaboine, or Assiniboine 
Sioux; his hair was dressed according 
to no especial method of coiffure on 
the skull, but one way of braiding it 
in two braids, one on either side and 
hanging down over the breasts, was 
the Sioux distinguishment. The hunt- 
ing shirt was of tanned buckskin, em- 
broidered, beaded and decorated with 


Tonga), 
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stained porcupine quills and was worn 
outside the leggings (hah-vo-to), the 
latter being usually of red (mi-e) or 
blue (o-tal-uv-e) blanket (ho-me), 
fringed on the outer seam-.and often 
with a stripe of beaded ornament ad- 
joining the fringed seam. The neck- 
lace of bears’ claws was a Victoria 
Cross signifying the brave’s (okh-has) 
valor, for the claws had to be taken 
from the paws of a grizzly slain by 
the wearer. 

Exhibit No. 2 is of Chief American 
Horse, the younger, and displays the 
Indian full-dress for high ceremonial 
or warpath purposes. Across his right 
arm is the invariable ceremonial pipe 


Chief American Horse (Washi-Ta- 


Ogalalla Sioux. E-vo-om 
(horse), ve-yo (American), in 
Cheyenne. 





Low Dog, infamous for his cruel and bloodthirsty character. 


whereof was 


(ha-yookh), the bowl 
fashioned from the red stone (mi-e 
ho-o-ni) obtained in Pipestone County, 
Minnesota; the stem made of hickory 
and adorned according to the unique 


taste of the proprietor. This was the 
calumet that was passed from one to 
the other of the braves around the 
Council Fire (ase-e-tsis-tuv ho-ist). 
Depending from his right hand is the 
tobacco (tsin-e-mo) bag, containing 
the Indian’s incense to “My Lady 
Nicotine,” and composed of dried and 


chopped red willow bark (mok-o-me 
e-yo-his), and sliced plug tobacco. The 
bag was also made of tanned buckskin, 
beaded and fringed, the beads (ho-ne- 
ah-wookst) being obtained from trad- 
ers. From his waist hung the ditty- 
bag, a la chatelaine, that held the 
warrior’s {Tse hah-tom ot) paints 
(mi-e vo-in), piece of looking-glass 
(ah-mo-e-mits), tweezers (o ke va a 
nus) that were used to pull all hairs 
from the eyebrows, face and body, 
and other petty toilet accessories; the 





Crow King (Okh-kukh-e Ve Yun-e.) 


bag was usually made from stiff 
leather, small in dimensions and 
adorned with beads and jingles. Also 
attached to the belt, or girdle, was the 
scalping knife (mit-tokh-mutchk) in a 
paifleche, or leather sheath; likewise 
beaded and ornamented. The German 
silver cross on the breast was not 
typical of any especial theological 
bent, but was a symbol of intercourse 
with some of the Mission padres. The 
war bonnet (ko-ko-yo-sa) was the last 
and crowning feature of a most pic- 


turesque costume, and was the crown- 
ing glory of the warrior. It was 
trimmed with a broad band of beaded 
cloth as a forepiece, and eagle feathers 
(nit-se a-wo-tunst) were attached by 
their quills to the broad band of cloth 
that hung down the-back. At the tip 
of the feathers will be perceived little 
strands; these were, preferably, of 
golden hair taken from the scalps 
(mit-tokh-e) of women, the yellow 
hair being held in high esteem for this 
species of adornment, and was called 























Braves of the Flathead Nation. 








Flathead Indians in holiday attire. 
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Fool Dog (Ho-tom Mah-sun-e), and 
Medicine Pipe (Mi-yun-e Ha-yookhk), 
Northern Arapahos. 


he-yo-vi-e. The Winchester rifle— 
good gun (mi-i-tun pow-wah), does not 
appear in the photograph, but.was the 
watrior’s inseparable companion. 
Exhibit No. 3 is of Messrs. Fool Dog 
(Ho-tom Mah-son-e) and Medicine 
Pipe (Mi-yun-e Ha-yookh), Northern 
Arapahoes. In this picture the blan- 
ket robe and leggings are distinctly 
shown, as well as the distinctive 
method of braiding the side-locks. At 
the breast of Fool Dog appears a 
very favorite ornament among the In- 
dians; a_ breast-plate of pipe beads 
that were strung on sinew (correspond- 
ing to the barbe of a civilized belle.) 
These pipe beads were obtained from 
traders, were manufactured in New 
Jersey, and were about the size and 
shape of a bone crochet needle. All 
the beadwork was sown with sinew, 
an awl being used to make the perfora- 
tions, wherefore any genuine antique 


Indian work can be easily distin- 
guished from that which is putative. 

Exhibit No. 4 is of Lance, a Mandan 
warrior (called Kho-mo in Cheyenne— 
in which language the names given 
herein are designated) and this brave 
is an exemplar of the Mandan style of 
hairdressing, somewhat in the mode of 
the feminine bangs of some years 
since. His costume is a fine specimen 
of the fringed and beaded art work of 
the Mandan women. Lance visited 
Washington in 1874 as one of a joint 
delegation of Arickarees and Mandans, 
the latter affiliating with the former in 
1838 after the smallpox had devas- 
tated the Mandan tribe, so that out of 
eighteen hundred souls but twenty- 
three grown men, forty women and 
some sixty young people were left. A 
iittle of the mythology and of the his- 
tory of the Mandans may not be with- 
out interest. Lewis and Clark give 
this as their tradition: 

“The whole nation resided in one 
large village underground near a sub- 
terraneous lake; a grapevine extended 
its roots down to the habitation and 
gave them a view of the light; some 
of the most adventurous climbed up 
the vine and were delighted with the 
sight of the earth, which they found 
covered with buffalo and rich in every 
kind of fruits; returning with the 
grapes they had gathered (like the 
spies sent by Moses to Canaan) their 
countrymen were so pleased with the 
taste of them that the whole nation re- 
solved to leave their dull residence 
for the charms of the upper regions; 
men, women and children ascended by 
means of the vine; but when about 
half the nation had reached the sur- 
face of the earth, a corpulent woman, 
who was clambering up the vine, broke 
it with her weight, and closed upon 
herself and the rest of the nation the 
light of the sun: Those who were left 
on earth made a village below, where 
we saw the nine villages; and when 
the Mandan die they expect to return 
to the original seats of their fore- 
fathers, the good reaching the ancient 
viliage by means of the lake, which 
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Me-ra-pa-ra-pa (lance), Mandan head 
soldier, or brave. 


the burden of the sins of the wicked 
will not enable them to cross.” 

The following is an excerpt from an 
authentic historic account of the tribe: 

“In their personal appearance, prior 
to the ravages of the smallpox, they 
were not surpassed by any nation in 
the Northwest. The men were tall and 
well made, with regular features and 
a mild expression of countenance not 
usually seen among Indians. The com- 
plexion, also, was a shade lighter than 
that of other tribes, often approaching 
very near to some European nations, 
as the Spaniards. Another peculiarity 
was that some of them had fair hair, 
and some gray or blue eyes, which are 
very rarely met with among other 
tribes. A majority of the women, par- 
ticularly the young, were quite hand- 
some, with fair complexions, and mod- 
est in their deportment. They were 


also noted for their virtue. This was 
regarded as an honorable and most 
valuable quality among the young wo- 
men, and each year a ceremony was 
performed in the presence of the whole 
village, at which time all the females 
who had preserved their virginity came 
forward, struck a post, and challenged 
the world to say aught derogatory to 
their character.” 

By inspecting the photographs, the 
feminine readers of this article will 
readily appreciate how little is new 
under the sun in the matter of femi- 
nine costume, or that has not had at 
some period of history an ancestral 
sample. Even the much-vaunted and 
squint-eyed harem skirt is seen in the 
leggings( which were worn by male 
and female alike) and in the matter 
of quasi-jewelry, Miss Little Frog 
(Hah-ke O-an-hah) exceeds the plas- 
tron of her civilized sisters at the most 
exalted function. 

The accompanying picture of Scout 
H. C. Thompson’s Cheyenne Indian 








Scout H. C. Thompson’s Cheyenne 

Indian wife and sister, showing the 

mixed effects of costume in the inter- 
communicat-on of races. 
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wife and her sister will manifest that 
the Cheyenne ladies were not entirely 
unprogressive, when they became de- 
teriorated by association with the 
white race, and made a compromise 
between their usual costumes and that 
of their American sisters. Just so, 
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many points of similarity may be dis- 
cerned whereby a dispassionate ob- 
server might deem that some white 
sisters had compromised the attire of 
the white by taking a few adaptations 
from the costumes of the Cheyenne 
(Tsis-tah) ladies. 





BLOSSOM ‘TIME 


BY 


ROY NEWBERRY 


The valley lies before me clothed in night; 
High in the tranquil sky the planets burn; 
Below is spread earth’s loveliest, richest sight— 
The votive tribute to the Spring’s return. 


For miles the orchards yield their perfume rare— 
A million times a million blossoms stir 

With their sweet offering, until the air 
Fille with their subtle frankincense and niyrrh. 


Across the sweep of gently-rolling gloom, 
Pricked here and yon with glowing spots of light, 
Steals the warm breeze to tease the fragrant bloom 
And sway the boughs which beckon in the night. 


Dim in the distance rise the protecting hills, 
Behind whose sombre front the moon’s advance 
Tinges their contour and with radiance fills 
The vast periphery where the zephyrs dance. 


Prying and blinking from their vantage high, 
The stars draw nearer to this trysting place, 

Where, to the thrall of Spring’s seductive cry, 
Earth yields her lips to heaven in rapt embrace! 


One pregnant kiss, fraught with the world’s first need! 
See! All the blossoms throb with vital power! 
Stars, moon and wind upon their courses speed 
To fulfill the destiny of this natal hour! 
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THE GIRL FROM ILOILO 


A Picturesque Story of the Orient 


BY WIRT GERRARE 


Author of ‘‘Greater Russia,’?? ‘*Without Precedence,’’ ‘‘The Warstock,’’ etc. 


HEN readjusting the 
political engine at Wash- 
ington, one little wheel 


was found with a cog 
too many. Richard T. Sprague was 
that cog. He was straightway yanked 
from the center of the machine and 
given a place on the government peri- 
phery—first Consul of the United 
States to be appointed to Chien-chow 
in the backlands of China. 

On the imperial map of the twenty- 
three provinces there are one hundred 
and seventeen places named Chien- 
chow. In this one there was no 
American citizen fit and willing to be- 
come Marshal. Among the British 
residents, John Reeves was com- 
mended to Sprague as an “old timer” 
and quite respectable—so good a man 
that he had failed more or less in 
every business hé had _ undertaken. 
Young Sidney Mostyn was thought to 
be engaged in irregular trading, and 
had hitherto been successful. The 
political instinct of Sprague induced 
him to take the younger man. He ex- 
plained that, a bachelor himself, he 
preferred as Marshal a man without 
encumbrance. 

- Sidney Mostyn spoke Chinese and 
knew China within one hundred and 
fifty li of Chien-chow. His father had 
been a commission merchant. Sid- 
ney called himself one. His real busi- 
ness was to get produce and goods con- 
veyed along the highways without too 
tight a squeeze at the toll bars, so he 
saw the advantages of being a Mar- 
shal and gave the bond. 

The event of the first year was the 
visit of Rockwell E. Durkin, a cele- 


brated traveler and collector of curi- 
osities, officially notified to Sprague 
from Peking.. Some time later Dur- 
kin wrote the Consul, advising the 
date of his arrival at Chien-chow, and 
mentioned that he had his daughter 
with him, and one of her college 
friends from Vassar. 

Sprague made great preparations; 
borrowed extra furniture from the mis- 
sionaries, and got in supplies. On the 
day named he wore a long coat and 
the white, bell-topped hat with black 
band, which he donned on great occa- 
sions only. The day passed without 
any tidings of the distinguished trav- 
eler’s party. At sundown, Sprague and 
Mostyn were on the veranda of the 
consulate discussing possibilities and 
probabilities, when a covered country 
cart stopped opposite the entrance to 
the compound. 

To the Consul it was merely a Chi- 
nese cart, with a lob-legged white pony 
between the shafts, a couple of she- 
mules in the traces, one with a short 
hind leg and the shoe prolonged at the 
toe into a stilt; on the cratch behind 
the cart the usual pikang, or skin 
trunk, and miscellaneous bundles. Mos- 
tyn, who liked to air his knowledge, 
volunteered that it was a Khe-yai cart 
and had come one hundred and fifty li 
since sunrise. He was about to walk 
to the gate to question the driver when 
the Consul drew him back into the 
office. 

A young woman descended from the 
cart, divesting herself of her dust coat, 
and by the time the Consul was seated 
they saw walking up the path an af- 
fabrous blonde, in a smartly cut dress 
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of brown silk, soft, lustrous and deep 
toned. Her Panama hat had a brown 
band; a long brown necktie in a 
sailor’s knot reached to her nineteen- 
inch waist, which was encircled with 
a tan belt. Her skirts were short, dis- 
playing highly polished brown boots 
and an inch or so of brown stocking 
above a small ankle. She had a light, 
springy step, and exhibited an air of 
confidence and independence new to 
Chien-chow and to Mostyn. 

“American?” queried Mostyn. 

“Sure!” answered the Consul, as she 
entered. 

“Tt’s like home to see ‘Old Glory’ 
again,” the visitor began. 

“Then why not sit down? Don’t 
you run away, Mostyn.” 

“Why, yes; maybe the Marshal can 
help,” and with a smile she turned to 
Sid a face that was interesting rather 
than beautiful. “Say, I’ve lost my 
man!” 

The Consul made the right pause. 
“I’m sorry. What happened?”> ~ 

She sighed. “He went away—quite 


ordinary—and did not come back.” 
“Don’t you know anything more?” 
She shook her head, pulled her gloves 


through her left hand, then said, 
quietly: “No, I don’t know more than 
that.” 

“What was his name?” 

“eo.” 

“Yos what? What else?” 

“Just Yos. Nothing to it.” 

The Consul looked enquiringly from 
her to Mostyn. “I’m from Washing- 
ton,” he pleaded. 

“And I’m from Iloilo.” 

Perhaps that explained the slightly 
turned back lips which marred an 
otherwise regular profile, and puzzled 
the Consul. 

“Then, Mrs. Yos—am I right in ad- 
dressing you as Mrs. Yos?” 

“Guess not. Yos is not the sort of 
name that goes round. It is more of 
a title: Yos is the Man of the Yao and 
hill people, so I’ve no right to it that 
way, though we were married.” 

“Where ?” asked the Consul. 

““At Yu-peh; not in the tribal fash- 
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ion, but with a grand ceremony.” 

“Did it change your name? Legally, 
I mean?” 

“Guess not. Yos always called me 
by my middle name—Liliulokealoa. 
Cut that out. You can write my first 
name as Eve, and my bookname as 
Gardner.” 

“And you say Yos went away as 
usual ?” 

“Sure. He often went on journeys 
in the Tong country. Before he started 
this time he told me if he was not 
back in forty-eight hours I was to get 
up and git with the mazuma; but I 
waited fifty before I lit out for the for- 
eign flag-poles, and—and here I am.” 

The Consul affected to feel relieved. 
“Yep; but you gave him only two hours 
of grace! Nothing!—when he may 
have been delayed a while by any—” 

“You don’t know the hill people,” 
she interrupted. 

“What difference does that make? 
You haven’t given your Yos a chance 
to make good. If you’ve no strings to 
him, maybe he’s no quitter—not stung 
for keeps, that is—but only too much 
fun fest in the market has put him 
down for the count. He’s slipped a 
cog, that’s all, madam!” 

“Ach, mein Mann jetzt ist verloren; 
er ist gestorben—das glaub’ ich, ges- 
torben!” she lamented. “Say, why 
don’t you get a move on?” 

“T’'ll do what Ican. Sure. I'll no- 
tify the Taotai, start an inquiry and see 
what there is to it. It’s a cinch I'll get 
wise to this high-brow alright, alright,” 
returned the Consul earnestly. 

His manner reassured her, and she 
rose smiling. “You’re a winner, for 
sure, Consul. Say, now, where can I 
get a shake down in this giddy burg? 
Maskee its walls this Chien-chow is 
only a one pump town, I guess!” 

“T hate to let you go, but I’m expect- 
ing company, official visitors, to the 
Consulate to-night, or you might—” 

“The guest room is free in my home, 
if you like to take pot luck there,” in- 
terrupted Mostyn. 

“Won't I just,” she said, putting both 
hands in his. “I have had the double 
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cross; but Consul says there’s no kick 
coming. After three nights on a kiang 
the sight of a bed should make me 
snore—me for the hay, Marshal. Let’s 
fade away!” 

They walked by the cart in silence 
the few hundred paces that separated 
Mostyn’s compound from the Consu- 
late. His bungalow was of the usual 
type, with a broad veranda the whole 
length of the front; a central entrance 
led to a spacious hall with a large 
room on each side, separated from the 
three bedrooms behind by a corridor. 
The guest-room had glazed doors 
opening into a garden court, thickly 
shaded by vines, the bloom of wisteria 
and cool with the plashing water from 
a tiny fountain where a white stone 
nymph was watched by silver, gold 
and blue fish amidst the water lilies in 
the basin below. 

When the girl found this corner she 
shrieked out with delight. “Fine! I 
call it cute. It’s a dream—a dream 
for angels! Oh, I forgot you were 
English—thanks, awfully, old man!” 

“Alright, old girl, what is it? I'll 
be with you instant-er,” shouted Mos- 
tyn, hurrying along the corridor. 

When he reached the door she 
barred his entrance. “Keep out,” she 
said, angrily, flourishing a magazine 
pistol within a few feet of him. “This 
room is mine as long as I am in it. I 
want you to know that!” Small 
screens were hinged on the door posts, 
face high, so that servants passing 
along the corridor could not see into 
the room when the doors were open. 
She slammed these together energeti- 
cally. “I shall shoot at any face I see 
above or below that screen—and I do 
not miss!” 

Mostyn felt amused. “That’s right! 
Don’t forget dinner is ready.” 

Wearing a blue dress with turquoise 
ornaments, Mostyn thought her daz- 
zlingly beautiful. The dinner pleased 
her. She was eager to hear, not to 
talk. Later, when she was smoking a 
cigarette and reclining at ease in a full 
— deck chair, Sid drew nearer to 
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“Where did Yos leave you?” 
“At our home in the hills.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“Search me!” 

“You mean that you don’t know ?” 

“If I knew I wouldn’t say. Yos al- 
ways treated me white—but he was 
white, white all through; you never 
met a man so white as Yos.” 

There was a sincerity in her tone 
that convinced Mostyn, and he hesi- 
tated to pursue the topic. “What am 
I to call you? What did you say Yos 
called you?” 

“Liliulokealoa ?” 

“T can’t say that all at once,” he ex- 
plained; “so I shall call you Face!” 

“Maskee!” she muttered, with a tiny 
deprecatory shrug of the shoulders. 
“Have you got a euchre deck, Sid. ?” 

“Euchre? That’s the Consul’s game 
—not mine; and he can’t get anybody 
to play it. He goes to the Dutch flag 
for sechs-und-sechsig on Tuesdays, 
plays ecarte with Mosoo on Wednes- 
days, whist with ‘Pills’ Thursdays, has 
a hand at vint with the Russki’s Satur- 
days, and fills up odd evenings with 
chess, draughts and dominoes at the 
Mission house. Don’t you play euchre 
with him!” 

She smiled. “I’ve got up to $2,000 
Mex. in my pikang, and it would not 
hurt me to stake the pile with a joker 
in the deck!” 

“You would lose every zapeek you 
have in the world.” 

“T’d hate to tell you what I think. 
I’m ready to play him if he'll put up 
the chips. Cut! And I'll deal for 
coon-can! Have you a pony broken 
to skirts, Sid?” 

“Old Peh-lung, the dapple stallion, 
has carried a lady, but he’s the limit 
for me.” 

“Guess I can make any stunt that’s 
been done in this Chien-chow circus. 
That’s my trick, too, thank you—not 
yours. I should like a gallop in the 
morning.” 

“Whartons’ have a pilch they are 
not using. I'll go with you.” 

“Right! How far is it to Chih- 
t’ong ?” 
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“About 45 li by the Lu-tai road. 
Why ’ a 

“Can we get there by the time mar- 
ket opens to-morrow ?” 

“If we start now, perhaps, but I 
don’t know that it’s market there to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt is. We can pack some crackers 
with us. There’s sure to be tea there, 
and we can be home to tiffin.” 

“When—were — you — in 
chow before ?” 

“Never. Nor in Chih-t’ong. That’s 
game. Your deal.” 

As he picked up the cards and 
played, he wondered how this woman 
knew of Chih-t’ong and the variable 
date of its market, to which he had 
been but twice in his life; whether she 
knew of the trail through the kiao- 
lang fields which cut off 15 li, and 
whether she would dare take it if she 
did know, and most of all why she 
wanted toe go at all. He was so pre- 
occupied that she won the _ second 
game in record time. 

By four o’clock they had started for 


Chien- 


Chih-t’ong, and the girl managed the 
horse so well that Mostyn sent the 
mafoo back after they gone a couple 


of miles. When they reached Chih- 
t’ong, the traders were just setting up 
their booths, the country folk were 
still in groups, and the riders entered 
the inn yard almost unnoticed. Soon 
the hubbub outside, and the many 
persistent cries of the peddlers warned 
them that a crowd had gathered. 

“Face, I don’t know what you have 
to do in Chih-t’ong, but be quick about 
it,” said Mostyn, a trifle anxiously. 

“T am ready to start back when you 
are,” she answered. 

“That’s the limit! 
come here ?” 

“Just because,” she said, evasively. 

“There will be no market while we 
are here, so come along.” 

As soon as they got into the open, 
the girl rode alongside. “There was 
quite a bunch of hill men amongst that 
crowd of heathen, Sid; did you see 
them ?” 

“Did not want to 


Why did you 


see anybody. 
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Phew! That brown habit of yours 
shows the dust, but it’s smart!” 

“Blue suits me better, but brown is 
our color—our flag.” 

Trying to think it out made Sid 
silent as they rode along the village 
tracks. When they came to the turn 
through the corn lands the girl said 


‘her mount fretted to follow, so she 


led. Sid then saw the neat brown habit 
round a very shapely figure, the bunch 
of yellow hair tied with brown rib- 
bon in the nape of her neck, and he 
would have been dull had he not recog- 
nized that the appearance of this lady 
on horseback would be the talk of the 
market. The news would be carried 
far, even away to the West among the 
hill people, so Yos would be sure to 
hear where she had been. Any suc- 
cessful exercise of the intelligence pro- 
duces a feeling of physical exhilara- 
tion, so when the riders again reached 
the highway Sid said she had ridden 
so well and fast that he had never en- 
joyed a gallop so much. 

“You ‘would like the hills, Sid. I 
love them! The world is still new up 
there—something fresh all the time. 
It’s just the sort of life one of your 
English authors has written so much 
about. Scott—Walter Scott—that’s 
his name. Our Miao people live in 
block houses perched on the top of 
some sugar loaf mountain, and they 
plot, and fight, and foray, just like 
those Scots did. They don’t fight 
against the Chinese much, but never 
cease against each other. That’s what 
keeps them so young and free—you’ve 
got to be very much alive all the time 
to keep alive at all if you belong to 
some families. Then we had a Dugal 
Dalgetty; his name was Chi-lin-wu. I 
think he must have been a Yao or a 
Tong, but he fought for the red Miao, 
the black Miao, the No-tse, the Chi- 
nese, and the Yao. Then Yos man- 
aged to capture him, and we kept him 
in our own dungeon in our blockhouse, 
and he and Yos would chin-chin to- 
gether for hours about nothing at all 
until my whole blamed system ached, 
and I wished he would skip. He did 
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get away, and took some of my own 
fixings with him, too, and I don’t know 
how he got free to this day, nor does 
Yos.” 

She went on talking of the family 
feuds and frays of the hill people until 
they neared Chien-chow. “Here’s 
your nice mafoo again, Sid. Either 
he’s been waiting, or thinks we have 
been away too long.” 

But the mafoo had been sent out af- 
ter Mostyn by Sprague, as the Marshal 
was urgently wanted at the Consulate. 
When they reached the American flag, 
Sid excused himself, handed his pony 
to the mafoo, and turned into the of- 
fice, where he found Sprague in shirt 
sleeves, but still wearing his white 
bell-topper. 

“That nifty piece of goods I side- 
tracked on you yesterday seems to be 
taking up a lot of your time, Marshal. 
I wanted you ever so badly this morn- 
ing, but you’re out of the way when 
business comes along. Here’s a cable 
from Durkin who was held up by ban- 
dits three days ago and robbed of all 
he had. I got a translation made and 
served on the Taotai.” 

“He knew what was in your wire 
before you did,” said Mostyn. 

“He knows now. - Durkin is hurry- 
ing along so as to arrive here this af- 
ternoon. If the captain is ready, the 
posse can start out in pursuit as soon 
as we have seen Durkin. You must 
get a hustle on so that the brigands 
are caught p. d. q., Durkin’s stuff re- 
taken, and the matter finished by the 
time the first news of the outrage 
reaches Peking. I want a stunt to 
shoot home to Washington—so get 
busy.” 

“What does the Taotai say?” 

“Says it’s the doings of those thiev- 
ing, scalping Miao people.” 

“He always says that about every- 
thing.” 

“Then if he keeps on he will be right 
one time. If I do not vision this propo- 
sition skewgeedly, that girl from Ilo- 
ilo comes on again before the next act- 
drop. As I figure it, somewhere down 
tiver she hitched up with a heathen 


hop smuggler or gun runner, who has 
now turned road thief for a full wagon 
on the home run; gotten the pelf 
changed into silver already, and sent 
Liliulo-etcetera on in advance with the 
boodle. With her, don’t act as if you 
were wise to anything; but keep your 
eyes skinned for a Pinkerton vigil on 
my lady with the blonde wool!” 

“She is my guest,” pleaded Mostyn. 

“That makes it easy—you can do it 
with a wet finger. Keep her, and you 
catch Yos. He goes to chokee, where 
the Taotai will soon slice his howl 
from what’s then left of a mutilated 
torso. Durkin gets his goods, or their 
equivalent, plus an indemnity; we get 
the kudos, and maybe your fairy from 
Tloilo will be lost in the shuffle.” 

The Marshal raised his hand to his 
forehead in a military salute. It was 
a trick he had learned from the con- 
stable at the British Consulate, and 
had gratified Sprague at first; later he 
found it was never omitted when his 
marshal had an opinion of his own. 

“TI want to hear what she says when 
she knows we are wise to this rob- 
bery,” continued the Consul. 

“Come to tiffin with us and tell her 
yourself,” said Mostyn. 

“Can’t. I don’t want to see her un- 
til I have the whole story from Dur- 
kin; so don’t say anything about it. 
And don’t come to dinner, but bring 
her along later.” 

The Consul’s views might be right, 
but they annoyed Mostyn, and he 
could not get them out of his mind. 
The girl heard him in his bath, 
knocked at the door, and inquired eag- 
erly if there were news of Yos at the 
Consulate. “Not yet,” he shouted 
cheerily, and heard the girl walk away 
slowly as one dispirited. He saw her 
next at tiffin, when she had apparently 
recovered her former gaiety, and was 
brimming over with life and energy, 
whilst he was listless and preoccupied. 

“You're not eating any,” she re- 
marked. “What news at the Consulate 
has made you sick?” 

“There’s no news,” growled Sid. 

“You're an easy liar, Sid. When I 
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got back to your compound there was 
a dazzling little chap waiting to see 
you about his sister’s side-saddle. 
Guess he was wanting to see who was 
using it. He told me the Consul’s visi- 
tors had been waylaid by the hill peo- 
ple, who had robbed them of every- 
thing, and stripped the ladies to their 
hairpins.” 

“Little Willie Wharton is the big- 
gest liar in Chien-Chow. Durkin’s 
party will be here by five o’clock to- 
day.” 

“So we shall see them at dinner to- 
night ?” 

“That dinner is off. I don’t want to 
She frowned. “But I do!” 

“Do you, Face? Well, if you will 
make yourself look pretty, we will go 
in there later to-night.” 

She made a wrong guess at his mo- 
tive. “If I could get a pom, some rats 
and a bit of huang to rouge my cheeks 
I’d make those Vassar fairies look like 
thirty cents.” 

“You will, Face! That’s why. With- 
out extras you'll make them look 
cheap. But I don’t want to go there 
more often than I can help while you 
are here. Stay at home and play cards. 
I’m happy.” 

“Say, I mean to go!” 

“Very well. Only this: the less you 
say there the more you will hear.” 

“Sure. In the meantime you can 
find a safe place for my pile.” 

She had silver money worth about 
$2,000, made up of fifty-six shoe- 
shaped ingots, a few rolls of Mexican 
dollars, others from Chinese mints, 
and a lot of small silver coins—a typi- 
cal hoard of a native trader. They 
put it all in one of the usual hiding 
places under the floor, and she was 
business-like enough to ask for a re- 
ceipt, and get one. 

That afternoon three covered carts 
stopped at the Consulate. They were 
closely followed by two large open 
carts, drawn by full teams and stacked 
high with Saratoga trunks, pikangs, 
packing cases, boxes and bundles. Mr. 
Durkin was white haired, had the 
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scholar’s stoop, a quiet demeanor and 
a soft voice. Miss Durkin was the 
leading spirit of the party, but without 
any points not possessed by most wo- 
men who have been well cared for dur- 
ing five and thirty winters. Her friend, 
Miss Johnson, was homely in compari- 
son, and, moreover, was slightly lame 
from the hip. Mostyn associated them 
in his mind with the Kheyai team 
which had brought the girl from Ilo- 
ilo to the Consulate: he thought them 
the human counterpart of that spur 
rig. 

The story of the robbery was quite 
commonplace. Mr. Durkin left Lo- 
fan with eleven carts, escorted by an 
officer and ten men lent them from the 
camp. A few miles west of the stone- 
paved highway they met a long wed- 
ding procession, with many standard 
bearers, banners, umbrellas, and a lit- 
ter borne by twenty-four coolies. 
When the parties met there was a 
dispute as to which had the right of 
road. The bearers put down the litter, 
and it was seen they wore false red 
beards. Some shots were fired, where- 
upon the escort galloped off back to- 
wards Lo-fan; the drivers of the cov- 
ered carts pulled out of the mix-up, 
and did not stop until they reached 
the next town. There two of the carts 
with luggage arrived later, but six cart 
loads of the goods Mr. Durkin had col- 
lected vanished, together with the 
wedding procession, of whose origin 
or whereabouts nothing could be 
learned in the nearby villages. Mr. 
Durkin had left his comprador on the 
spot to identify the goods when recov- 
ered, as Mr. Durkin’s party had to con- 
tinue their journey to the coast without 
delay. 

Mr. Durkin grieved at his loss, but 
the Consul expressed himself as 
pleased that no greater harm had been 
done, and assured his guest that the 
goods should be recovered. Liang, the 
chief clerk at the Consulate, told Mos- 
tyn the case presented interesting pos- 
sibilities. 

That evening Mostyn introduced his 
guest as Miss Gardner to the travelers. 
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Durkin soon noticed a finely carved 
jade ornament she was wearing, and 
said he had one very much like it if 
the girls could find it. They tried, 
bringing in armfuls of native orna- 
ments for him to identify. When he 
found the thing he wanted, Miss Gard- 
ner recognized it as one of several she 
missed when Chi-lin-wu made his es- 
cape. 

“T don’t know where it came from: 
my comprador got it,” explained Dur- 
kin. 

“Was his name Chi-lin-wu?” she 
asked. 

“It may have been, but it was not 
what we called him. He was a won- 
derful man who had been among the 
hill savages a good deal, and no one 
could get so much from them for so 
little.” : 

Her eyes sparkled, for that was 
quite the forte of Chi-lin-wu. “If it is 
mine, you will find it marked with a 
swastika underneath,” and she  re- 


moved a ring from her finger to show 


that what she wore was so marked. 

“Allow me the pleasure of restoring 
to you your property,” said Durkin. 

“I shall be much more pleased if 
you will keep it as a souvenir of Chien- 
chow. It is so long since I had it I 
should not know what to do with it 
now, and it may bring you good luck,” 
she answered with a bright smile. 

“We thank you. It will now always 
be associated in our minds with its 
donor, and those indeed are most lucky 
who can recall such pleasing memories 
as this jade tekke will henceforth 
reawaken whenever we see it.” 

“Miss Gardner may perhaps be kind 
enough to accept a small keepsake in 
return,” said Miss Johnson, toying 
with a small carved image of a mew- 
ing cat. It was one of several on the 
table, all in the same posture, sitting 
on three legs, with one paw raised and 
the mouth open. 

Miss Gardner looked at Mostyn and 
suppressed a titter. “I don’t see any- 
thing I could possibly have a use for. 
If the bit of jade should remind you 
of me, mail any sort of book to the 
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Consul for me—books are scarce 
here!” 

“Of course. Our curios are not curi- 
osities at all here. Why, we saw these 
cats wherever we stayed!” said Miss 
Durkin. 

This was too much for Miss Gard- 
ner, who began to laugh boisterously. 
Mostyn came to her assistance. “Those 
cats won’t bring you luck, Miss Dur- 
kin. Shoot the whole lot into the 
river, or leave them at the Consulate!” 

The Consul was puzzled, and ex- 
pressed his readiness to do whatever 
his guests thought would be right. 

Mr. Durkin shook his head. “We 
want specimens of everything in order 
to show the life of the people. Idols, 
talismans, amulets, the things they 
wear and use and play with. That is 
what makes my loss so great. It is 
not the money value of the collection; 
its cost may have been a few hundred 
dollars’ worth of trade rubbish which I 
bartered for things which were price- 
less to me. I don’t want the money, or 
compensation, for nothing will com- 
pensate me: I want the goods I have 
lost. 

“Sure,” said the Consul. “You will 
get your goods, Professor. I stand pat 
for that.” 

Mostyn could not understand the 
collector’s point of view. He had never 
seen a museum, but realized that in 
exchange for trade gin, some gaudy 
trifles and a few geegaws, villagers 
had bartered their family treasures, 
their gods, amulets, ornaments, wea- 
pons, apparel, utensils and things nec- 
essary to their existence. Everything 
of value in five prosperous villages 
could be packed on six carts. If this 
had been done, the lot of those simple 
villagers now was as bad as though 
they had been visited by bandits, or 
even a raiding tax-collector. However, 
their necessaries were of little value 
in China, and were useless to civil- 
ized white people. 

The Consul entertained; Mr. Dur- 
kin returned calls, then departed, leav- 
ing behind only his legacy of trouble. 

The Chinese officials hinted that the 
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robbery was the work of the hill tribes. 
The Consul accepted the explanation. 
He thought that Yos, with some out- 
laws, or the hill people, had robbed 
Durkin’s convoy and sold the stuff. He 
thought the girl from Iloilo was wear- 
ing rings and ornaments which had 
once been purchased by Durkin, not 
that Durkin had acquired property 
which had formerly been hers. He 
wanted the Marshal to seize her prop- 
erty, but Mostyn said he could do that 
any time there was evidence against 
her. 

The Consul put in a claim for the 
missing goods, and was very insistent. 
He wanted the carts, nothing but the 
carts, and wanted them at once. In 
vain Mostyn pleaded that this was not 
the Chinese way. The easy way was 
for an indemnity to be paid, and the 
sum, with additions, raised by levying 
a special tax on the district in which 
the loss had been sustained. As he 
conceived the Consul’s business, it was 
for the Consul to find out what com- 
pensation the officials were prepared 
to pay, and haggle as to the amount. 
The Consul’s own way was to get the 
officials hemmed in, leaving them 
without a loophole by which to escape. 
The Consul seemed intent upon prov- 
ing that some official was either dis- 
honest or inefficient. Everybody knew 
that in a district where there is a toll- 
bar every few miles on every road, six 
cartloads of merchandise could not 
disappear without connivance of the 
officials in charge of the barriers. The 
Consul made the mistake of pointing 
this out, and insisting upon the carts 
being traced. Soon the officials knew 
that the carts had been brought in to 
the headquarters of the local soldiery, 
and that the captain and his military 
underlings were the parties guilty of 
the seizure from Mr. Durkin. But this 
could not be admitted to the new for- 
eign consul without the officials losing 
dignity. They made overtures towards 
a compromise, but the Consul refused 
to consider any other settlement than 
restitution. He felt sure he would 
win. Mostyn believed that rather than 
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“lose face,” the Yamen would throw 
China at the Consul, who would be 
buried under the heap without being 
aware of it. When it became a strug- 
gle between the Consul and “all 
China,” the first indication officialdom 
gave of its attitude to this particular 
matter was the execution of Durkin’s 
comprador on a charge of sedition. 
That effectively disposed of the only 
witness able to identify the stolen 
goods. 

Liang pointed out to the Consul that 
this would deter any other Chinaman 
from offering evidence, so Sprague 
begged Mostyn to get some informa- 
tion from the teamsters attending the 
various markets. 

Mostyn determined to make a show 
of complying by riding out to a distant 
market next day. The girl had to be 
told. “Say, Face, I shall be away all 
day to-morrow. I hope you won’t be 
lonely.” 

“Guess I can find enough to do. The 
vines want tending, so I'll do some 
thinning. Has the Consul any news 
for me yet?” 

“He says you'll know in a day or 
two,” answered Mostyn. 

“He talks like a dressmaker! But 
I suppose America thinks any old 
thing will do for Consul in this Chien- 
chow!” 

When Mostyn returned, some one 
heard him ride into the compound, and 
she was at the door to greet him. “Din- 
ner will be ready as soon as you have 
had your bath, Sid. Liang has been 
round from the Consulate to see you, 
and is coming again by-and-bye.” 

“Alright, Face. I’ll hurry.” 

He was conscious that many things 
were better ordered in his house than 
they had been even a week ago. It 
was more homelike and comfortable, 
a cheery place to live in now. He 
thought the girl might soon become 
reconciled to the loss of Yos. She 
seemed happy enough where she was, 
and he was content for her to remain. 
He might marry her even. When the 
servants had cleared the table, and he 
had fortified himself with another 
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glass of whisky, he attempted to 
broach the subject. 

“How have you got on to-day, 
Face P” 

“Fine! You will have a nice lot of 
grapes this year.” 

“Stay here until they are ripe—next 
summer twelvemonths!” 

She laughed. ‘“That’s very kind of 
you.” 

“Why not make Chien-chow your 
home ?” 

“I should tire of Chien-chow.” 

“When you do, we can make a trip 
to Shanghai.” 

She opened her eyes very wide, and 
shook her head. 

“Hongkong, then!” 

“Hell!” she shrieked, and 
her fingers in her ears. 

Sid looked at her wonderingly, for 
it had always been the wish of his 
life to tread British soil. 

“You don’t understand, Sid. Say! 
Whether people are married or not, 
if they think they are married it is the 
same to them as if they really were 
married, isn’t it?” 

“As long as they think so,” agreed 
Sid. 

“Sure! Yos and I think we are mar- 
ried, and I am not buying transporta- 
tion to South Dakota. Reach down a 
deck, Sid, and we'll have some more 
euchre.” 

Hardly were the cards dealt when 
Liang was announced. With him was 
a rough west-country drover named 
Mung, whose road-stained clothes, 
soiled face and uncouth manners con- 
trasted sharply with the clear-cut fea- 
tures, black gown and smart urban- 
ity of the astute young clerk. 

“I heard to-day, Marshal, that stu- 
pid Captain is so disgusted-with what 
he took from the American that he 
will send all the lot into Chien-chow.” 

“That’s bully for the Consul,” com- 
mented Mostyn. “Have a whisky?” 

“And bad for the Yamen. Drover 
Mung saw the Captain to-day, and will 
tell you.” 

“Right! Have a whisky, 
What news on the road ?” 


stuffed 


Mung? 
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“Tt was an unhappy day that foreign 
trader ever reached the hill people. 
There has been no business since— 


_and now blood must flow,” lamented 


Mung. 

“Whose blood this time?” 
Mostyn, nonchalantly. 

“That of an innocent man. A fine 
man, too: one of the brown coats. He 
overtook me, for he was hurrying af- 
ter those six carts, as he meant to buy 
the stuff back for $500. The Captain 
took the money, and has put the hill 
man on the chains—until he shall con- 
fess to the robbery!” 

“He was a fool to venture,” 
served Mostyn. 

“Just a hill man,” continued Mung. 
“The Captain says he will make him 
confess, but he never will. So the 
poor brown-coat will be impaled by 
the roadside. If the hill people see 
that, they will rise—and then more 
blood will flow.” 

“Again trouble for the Yamen,” 
commented Liang. 

“If the Captain would slice off his 
prisoner’s head, there might be an end 
to the matter,” sagaciously concluded 
Mung, “but the Captain wants a vic- 
tim, and says this one shall confess 
to stealing those carts. As though a 
Tong would confess! And fancy this 
one confessing, when he is chief man 
of the Yao people, a Yos!” 

“God!” ejaculated Mostyn, and he 
turned to the girl, who, not understand- 
ing much of their talk, was dealing the 
cards for patience. “Hear that, Face? 
Yos has been captured, and loses his 
head to-morrow.” 

The cards fell from her hands, her 
lips turned blue, and she slipped back 
in her chair as she motioned him to 
give her his glass. Mostyn hastily 
poured some whisky into a tumbler, 
and she took two gulps of the neat 
spirit, then sat helpless. Liang silently 
closed the door, while Mostyn filled up 
her tumbler from the syphon and 
pressed her to drink. 

“My God! Poor Yos!” she gasped 
hysterically. 

Liang crossed over to Mung, 


asked 


ob- 


and 
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was whispering an explanation, when 
she sprang to her feet. 

“I must go to him. Yos must be let 
go, or I will shoot that Captain dead!” 

“Be reasonable, Face! You can’t 
do anything. There’s a whole regi- 
ment there. Leave it to us.” Mostyn 
forced her back into the chair, and 
stood bending over her sympatheti- 
cally. “You know I care for you—you 
know I could love you—I would love 
you, if you would let me,” he pleaded. 

“Love?” she queried contemptu- 
ously. “If you only cared for me you 
would act white now!” 

Mostyn was disconcerted. He did 
not know what to say or do, and could 
not think. “Face, do you want to save 
Yos?” he asked weakly. 

“Do I want? Fool! When I would 
give my life for him, and he—he is on 
the chains.” 

“What can we do?” he pleaded. 

“Do! Do something. After living 
here all these years can’t you put the 
fear of God into these heathen? 
Aren’t you the Marshal? Can’t you 


seize that junk-dealer’s muck, and Yos 
with it? For God’s sake get a move 


on! Just think—he’s on the chains 
now! Hell!” and she buried her face 
in her hands. 

While Mostyn blurted out wild 
promises, Liang came quietly across to 
her chair, and in a manner so gentle 
and confident, spoke generalities which 
reassured her, that she turned to him. 

“Help us, Liang. I’m fairly up 
against it this time, but you’ve enough 
gray matter to make good. What’s to 
be done? Think! Qui-qui, Liang! 
Think—think—think!” 

Liang remained unperturbed. “The 
Yos will not readily confess what he 
has not done, so perhaps his life may 
be saved if we find a way in time. But, 
again, the time is only the same length 
as the Captain’s temper, and that is 
short,” he answered glibly. 

“Don’t argue, Liang!” she protested. 
“You know this Captain. If you have 
any pull, use it now. Can’t you send 
him a message which will hoodoo him 
if he dares to hurt Yos ?” 
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The suggestion was not unheeded. 
With a crafty smile, Liang said: 
“Neither the Consul nor the Yamen 
has any hold of this military tiger, but 
if the Marshal would allow me _ to 
threaten the Captain in his name?” 

“Do what you like, Liang,” assented 
Mostyn readily. 

“Tt is not enough to threaten such a 
creature. Will you also help me to 
make good?” 

“Liang, I’ll back you for all 
worth,” said Mostyn earnestly. 

“Then we'll paralyze him,” contin- 
ued Liang, confidently. 

“You can do it, Liang—do it with a 
turn of your wrist?” exclaimed Mos- 
tyn, now hopeful once more. 

Liang relapsed into Chinese, ex- 
plaining his method with a calmness 
and volubility that surprised Mostyn 
and rendered Mung speechless from 
admiration. A house boy put a light in 
the other room, official paper was 
found, and by the time Liang had 
moistened some ink and got his brush 
into trim, Mung found his tongue. 
“Boycott all the toll-bars in the Cap- 
tain’s district,” he suggested bluntly. 

“Don’t forget to tell him that I shall 
have with me a witness who can iden- 
tify every article in the six carts,” 
shouted Mostyn. “That will frighten 
him, Face! The Captain doesn’t know 
of you,” he added, turning to the girl. 

Liang was quite absorbed in his 
work. If he heard them he gave no 
sign that he heeded their calls. 

The document he ultimately pro- 
duced purported to be from one Ching, 
announcing to the Captain that the 
United States Marshal intended to 
visit the camp and seize the six carts 
there. He would have with him a suf- 
ficient force for the purpose, including 
an American lady able to identify 
every article stolen from the American 
traveler’s party. The Captain was ad- 
vised to send the carts away at once 
by the Khe-yai road with no other es- 
cort than the hill man who had pur- 
chased them of the Captain, and to re- 
turn the warning by one Liang, of the 
U. S. Consulate, who would accom- 
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pany the Marshal to make an inven- 
tory of the goods seized. 

The paper, the seal, the characters 
used, and the composition of the letter 
proclaimed it the work of an official, 
a friendly disposed person whose 
warning ought not to be disregarded 
by any official capable of reading be- 
tween the lines. 

“TI did not think you would ride so 
far as the camp with us, Liang,” com- 
mented Mostyn. 

Liang smiled. “I shall have my 
writing materials with me, so must go 
by mule cart, as etiquette requires.” 

Mung had insisted upon being the 
bearer of the document. He started as 
soon as it was ready, and carried in 
a plain envelope a short, unsigned 
message the girl had written to her 
Yos. She proffered payment, but Mos- 
tyn would not even suggest remunera- 
tion to Mung. Much remained to be 
done. There were yamen runners to 


be found, horses to be obtained, watch- 
ers to be sent on to Khe-yai, merchants 
to be interviewed, and the trade guilds 


to be interested, before a start could 
be made at daybreak. 

Mostyn and his companion rode on 
ahead of the party. The sun was high 
in the heavens when they saw the 
camp in the far distance. As they 
neared it, the practiced eye of Mostyn 
noticed a suspicious object dangling 
from the boughs of a tree by the way- 
side, and he promptly proposed a de- 
tour, so as to approach the camp from 
the Khe-yai side. 

The party was welcomed at the 
camp, because the carts were not 
there. The Captain shook hands with 
himself, denied all knowledge of the 
carts, and assured Mostyn they had 
never been in his district. From others 
it was learned that Mung had arrived 
before dawn, and soon after had left 
with the liberated Yos and six carts 
with strong teams by way of the Khe- 
yai road. When the last of the Guild 
Banners arrived at the camp, Mostyn 
and most of his party started out for 
home. They had not proceeded far 
before they came abreast of a human 
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head suspended by its queue from a 
tree near the road. 

The girl pulled up the dappled stal- 
lion suddenly. ‘“That’s Chi-lin-wu,” 
she exclaimed, in horror. 

“Don’t stop,” urged Mostyn. “I 
took you around the other way because 
I was afraid this might be the head of 
your Yos.” 

“Yos? How absurd! Don’t you 
know it is only Chinese who wear pig- 
tails P” 

Mostyn would never admit his ig- 
norance, and changed the subject. 

“The Captain is in a blue funk by 
this time. The Guilds will make him 
think he is to lose all the tolls, and he 
will believe his whole district is in 
league against him. The Guilds will 
get their way, but do you know it will 
cost them a lot of cash, very likely as 
much as $1,000?” 

The girl fumbled in her waist belt, 
and produced the receipt Mostyn had 
given her for her money. “Pay them 
out of this, Sid.” 

“They won’t take anything. They 
just do it for me. Besides, its busi- 
ness, and they'll soon get it all back in 
other ways.” 

The girl seemed annoyed. She tore 
the receipt to bits and scattered them, 
without speaking. 

“I’m glad your Yos got away safe, 
Face. You don’t know how glad I 
am,” continued Mostyn. 

“He'll fetch me soon now, but I 
won't go with him, Sid, until you 
promise you will come and see us in 
our home. You'll come, won’t you?” 

“Never!” answered Mostyn, pertly, 
and they had something to wrangle 
about until they reached Chien-chow. 

They saw nothing of Liang until 
next evening, when he came in to re- 
turn the document sent to the Captain. 

“Is that all?” asked Mostyn. 

Liang helped himself to whisky 
and got a cigar well alight before he 
answered. “The Captain gave me $100 
to bring it.” 

They tore the paper through and 
burned the fragments in a cuspidor. 

“The Captain also gave me another 
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$100 to give the writer of the warn- 
ing,” said Liang, who appeared to be 
on excellent terms with himself. 

“And he gets it without a squeeze,” 
laughed Mostyn. “But what about the 
Consul ?” 

“That is alright, too. As soon as 
Mr. Durkin has sailed from China, the 
Consul is to be faced with the logic 
of time, place and number. You know 
what that means! Mr. Durkin left 
with five carts, and arrived here with 
five carts. At no toll bar is there any 
evidence that he ever had more than 
five carts, but there is evidence that 
he had five; how, then, in the mean- 
time, can he have been robbed of six? 
It is Consul Sprague who will have to 
prove there were eleven.” 

“He can’t do it.” 

“It is preposterous!” 

“But he must never know how near 
he was to recovering that lot of stuff,” 
continued Mostyn. 

“He never will—not as long as he 
stands pat, which means that he will 
never have a chance now to get even a 
brass cash compensation for any- 
body.” 

The watchers returned from Khe-yai 
and reported that Mung, the Yos, and 
six carts had arrived safely, and 
started at once with fresh ‘«ams for 
the hill country. They were not fol- 
lowed, and the Captain had all his 
men at the camp. 

A few days later, as Consul Sprague 
went for a walk, he saw a strange cart 
outside Mostyn’s compound. As he 
neared it, the fashion seemed familiar. 
There was a mule with a short hind 
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leg in the traces, and a_ lob-legged 
white pony in the shafts. The girl 
from Iloilo was just buttoning up her 
dust cloak; then Mostyn himself 
placed the foot-stool for her, and 
helped her into the vehicle. The team 
was started at once. If the girl saw 
the Consul she did not notice him, but 
was shouting farewells to Mostyn and 
repeating the date of the next market 
at Khe-yai. 

After the cart passed, the Consul 
saw in the road a tall, lean figure in 
the brown dress of a hill man, one 
wearing the hat with a myriad tassels. 
By his side was a big brown jackass— 
a magnificent animal, in exchange for 
which Mung, or any other Chinaman 
would willingly have given six of the 
best ponies that ever came out of Mon- 
golia. As the Consul approached, Yos 
vaulted lightly into the saddle. Mos- 
tyn gave him a military salute as he 
passed; the hill man acknowledged it 
in Chinese fashion by elevating his 
thumbs, but he shot a look of recogni- 
tion at the Consul as he trotted after 
the cart. 

“That is Yos,” explained Mostyn, 
with immovable face. 

“Yos be damned! That’s Joseph 
Randel. ‘Royal’ Randel, as we called 
him at Harvard, because he claimed 
descent from some king. I hear he got 
stuck on the Orient and mixed up with 
the missionary push. He recognized 
me, sure! And I know it’s Joe Ran- 
del!” 

“Right! He was Randel, but now 
is Yos. Come in this evening and 
have a game of euchre. I'll play you.” 
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AN UNEXPECTED HONEYMOON 


BY CAPTAIN LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


Author of ‘‘Lady Pat,’’? ‘‘Soft Snaps,’’ etc. 


fied smile that evidently de- 

noted something of import- 
ance happily accomplished or a recent 
encounter with one of the fair sex 
that was pleasurable to a degree. 

“I wish I could speak to her,” he 
muttered wistfully to himself, as he 
passed through the swinging-doors and 
made for the broad staircase to his 
room, so it is safe to presume that, to 
one of the fair sex was to be attrib- 
uted the fatuous smile. 

He packed his suit case hurriedly, 
for it had taken rather longer than he 
expected to choose a suitable present 
for Mr. and Mrs. Lyons, with whom 
he was about to spend a Saturday to 
Monday amongst the orange groves at 
Riverside, and Richard Chase always 
felt it incumbent upon him to fasten 
a little token of his regard upon those 
from whom he accepted hospitality. 
He felt somewhat loth to leave Los 
Angeles just at present, however, for 
the fact has to be recorded that Rich- 
ard was in love, and had just had the 
satisfaction of exchanging several 
ultra amorous glances with the lady of 
his admiration near the doorway of 
the jewelry store in which he had 
bought the silver fruit dish for Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyons. 

From a haphazard flirtation com- 
menced at a matinee performance at 
one of the theatres and renewed sub- 
sequently at other places of entertain- 
ment, or through chance meetings on 
the streets, the longing glances with 
which he favored the daintily dressed 
blonde were getting to be more pro- 
nounced each time he met her, and he 


ICHARD CHASE ran up the 
R club steps with a self-satis- 


was burning with an intense desire to 
speak, but she was so obviously a girl 
of the best class of society, and so 
undeniably a lady, that to do so with- 
out a formal introduction would, he 
knew, be hotly resented and preclude 
him forever of winning a sentiment 
akin to his own. 

He was not an unusually impression- 
able young man, and gave himself 
more to looking energetically after 
his rapidly increasing brokerage busi- 
ness than to cultivating the society 
of the fair sex, so it was but natural 
that now that the disease that is so 
prone to attack healthy specimens of 
the male sex at or about the age of 
twenty-eight had him in its throes, 
that it should have assailed him in its 
most malignant form. 

He was soon packed, and throwing 
his suit case, golf sticks and tennis 
racquet into a summoned taxi, reached 
the Arcade Depot with several good 
minutes to spare. 

He made a hasty purchase at the 
bookstall of a number of magazines, 
but his eyes alone dwelt on the pages 
within their covers, for his thoughts 
were elsewhere. Who the girl was who 
had taken such a firm grip on his fancy 
he had not been able to ascertain, al- 
though he had, on more than one occa- 
sion, followed her and watched her 
board a car on the Grand Avenue line, 
but had restrained himself from get- 
ting on the same car, as he feared that 
such a proceeding would be too ob- 
vious, and maybe likely to annoy her. 

She might, of course, be married, 
for all he knew, but she did not have 
the bearing of a flirtatious married 
woman, and did not look to be more 
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than twenty-one or two years of age. 
To him she was the most beautiful 
girl in actual being, and that the open 
admiration that he did not attempt to 
conceal was evidently appreciated 
set the blood tingling in his veins fev- 
erishly afresh every time he met her. 

The magazines one by one slipped 
from his fingers, and gazing dreamily 
from the window at the walnut, olive 
and orange groves through which the 
train was whirling him, he thought on 
many things, mostly culminating in a 
wistful desire for something that he 
could not foresee the slightest chance 
of ever coming to pass. 

George Lyons was waiting for him 
in his big touring car at the station at 
Riverside, and on the road to his bun- 
galow-built but large and elegantly 
furnished house, situated amongst the 
fragrant orange groves in the shelter 
of the foothills some six miles from 
the town, quickly diverted the love- 
lorn one’s thoughts to matters of the 
more immediate present. 

“Only three more days now, Dick, 


and you'll be a wealthy married man,” 
his host remarked facetiously as he 
steered them past the big Mission 
Hotel to the well oiled road leading to 


the foothills. “A pretty wife and 
three hundred thousand dollars. You 
lucky dog!” Richard Chase flushed 
angrily, and turned quickly to his 
friend. 

“No, I won’t,” he said sharply. “I’ve 
changed my mind, and nothing you can 
say or do will alter it.” 

“But, my dear Dick! What do you 
mean? You can’t surely——” 

“Yes, I have, and there’s no use in 
discussing it at all. The whole thing 
is off!” 

“But the money!” expostulated 
George, looking with astonishment at 
the other’s determined face, and hardly 
crediting the words that fairly snapped 
from his lips. “The three hundred 
thous-——” 

“Oh, drat the money!” Richard burst 
in angrily. “I don’t want it. I can 
make all the money I want without 
tying myself for life to a girl I don’t 


_I don’t care what she’s like. 
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like. I wouldn’t do it for fifty mil- 
lions, so there’s no use trying to per- 
suade me, George. No, let me ex- 
plain,” he went on in a more tolerant 
tone. “I’ve come down mainly to ask 
you and Mrs. Lyons to break it to 
Blanche Fleming and tell her that she’s 
welcome to the whole thing, and you 
may bet your boots that she won’t be 
sorry to hear that.” 

“But, my dear Dick, you don’t un- 
derstand. You don’t know what it 
means if——” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. I know the will and 
I know why my crazy old aunt made 
it. She was once engaged to that girl’s 
father, and nursed the foolish senti- 
ment all her life. That’s why she never 
married. And then she makes this 
crazy will, thinking she’s doing both 
me and the girl a good turn. She did 
not give us much time to make up our 
minds, either. Three months is no 
time to get acquainted with a girl you 
have never seen before.” 

“Yes, but you went into all that the 
last time I saw you, and you both 
agreed to go through the ceremony and 
part immediately afterwards, so as to 
share the money, but I know very well, 
Dick, that when you see Blanche you 
won't stand for any arrangement like 
that. She’s one of the nicest and pret- 
tiest girls I’ve ever: a 

“Yes, I know; I’ve heard all that be- 
fore,” Richard broke in testily. “But 
I’m not 
going to marry her, that’s all.” 

“But, my dear fellow, don’t you 
know that if you refuse to fulfill the 
arrangement that Blanche gets all the 
money? I thought you understood all 
that, and both agreed to go through the 
ceremony so as to save it from going 
to your aunt’s cousins. You don’t 
ever have to see her after the wedding, 
if you don’t like.” 

“Yes, that was my idea, but I’ve 
made up my mind, now that I’m not 
going to tie myself up; so you'll have 
to get your wife to break it to the 
Fleming girl. She won’t be sorry, I'll 
bet.” 

“Oh, don’t be a fool,” said George, 
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impatiently. “You neean't tie your- 
self up for life. Why, you can divorce 
each other after a reasonable time, and 
be just as free as you are now. It 
doesn’t matter what you do after you 
get the money. 

Richard pondered a moment. “No,” 
he declared determinedly. “That will 
not do, either. It would take some 
time to get a divorce, and we’d have to 
wait for a year after getting the de- 
cree before either of us could marry 
again. No, I’d rather let the money 
go. I never do anything I don’t want 
to do.” 

“T know you don’t, and that’s what 
makes me mad,” said his ° friend, 
squeezing the horn to a vicious toot, 
and scattering a drove of shuffling 
Chinamen who were walking the road 
in single file and keeping up a sing- 
song chatter as they wended their way 
for some grove where they had evi- 
dently been picking oranges, to their 
squat-built bunk houses on the out- 
skirts of George Lyon’s ranch. 
“Throwing away three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and the chance of a happy 
married life with a splendid girl just 
for the sake of some foolish notion! 
It’s downright sinful.” 

“Oh, go on,” retorted Richard, an- 
grily. “There’s no use telling me the 
same thing over and over again. It 
wouldn’t make any difference if it was 
for fifty millions, so you may as well 
drop it, George.” 

“Alright,” said his host sulkily, 
feeling somewhat injured at the other’s 
querulous tone. “I will, but you need 
not think that Blanche is at all keen 
on marrying you, for she told old Har- 
ris, the lawyer, that she had changed 
her mind, too, and that she wasn’t go- 
ing to tie herself to a man she had 
never seen. So as you both refuse to 
carry out the terms of the old lady’s 
will, the money will go to those cousins 
of hers. It’s too bad.” 

“How do you know she’s refused P?” 
demanded Richard. 

“Because old Harris called me up 
on long distance yesterday and asked 
me to use my influence to bring you 


together. He thinks the girl must be 
crazy, because she has. very little 
money; about eight hundred dollars 
a year, which her father left her; and 
old Harris thinks that you and she 
would make a splendid couple if you 
would only agree to meet and talk 
things over. It was he who drew up 
the will, you know.” 

“Yes, and I believe he put the idea 
into my aunt’s head,” returned Rich- 
ard, surlily. “Well, you can call him 
up and tell him that the refusal comes 
from me, not from Miss Fleming, and 
that she can have the three hundred 
thousand. It’s only if we both refuse 
that the money goes to the cousins, so 
let her withdraw her refusal and I'll be 
the loser. No, no, say no more about 
it,” he expostulated, as George again 
started in to protest. “If you don’t 
want me to get real mad and go right 
back to Los Angeles, you must drop 
the subject, George. Telephone old 
Harris, and tell your wife that I don’t 
want to discuss the subject at all. Let 
her break the news to the Fleming girl 
and not bother me any more about it. 
I shall only get mad, if you do.” 

Seeing that he was determinedly in 
earnest, Lyons drifted the conversa- 
tion to less personal matters, and had 
his visitor in a more agreeable frame 
of mind ere they had reached their 
destination. He managed to whisper 
a few words of urgent warning to his 
wife immediately on their arrival, so 
the unwelcome topic was not touched 
upon during the saunter through the 
orange grove nor through the progres- 
sion of the long course dinner. But 
after Richard had retired to his room 
for the night, George and his wife 
argued steadily towards the early 
hours in whispers that were interlarded 
with suppressed chuckles, and sundry 
mysterious glances were directed 
across the breakfast table the follow- 
ing morning, whenever they were 
safely assured that Richard was not 
looking. 

Almost immediately after breakfast 
George proposed that he and his visi- 
tor should try their skill on the golf 
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links at the Country Club, where they 
could lunch and spend the day, thus 
giving Mrs. Lyons an opportunity to 
run up to Los Angeles to do some 
shopping of which she claimed to be 
in urgent need, and incidentally, Rich- 
ard felt certain, to convey the news 
to his co-legatee that she might feel 
free from any thoughts of matri- 
mony with a man whom she had never 
seen. 

They disported themselves on the 
golf course all the morning, and after 
lunch turned their attention to the ten- 
nis court, putting in a day that helped 
wonderfully to stiffen the muscles of 
the young city broker. Mrs. Lyons 
had returned from her shopping trip 
when they got back to the house, but 
she did not volunteer any statement 
regarding the other matter more nearly 
concerning Richard, and he did not 
like to propound a question on the 
subject, as he feared that attempts 
would be made to shake his firm reso- 
lution. 

All the same, he could not restrain 
himself from buttonholing his host as 
they parted to retire for the night and 
asking him whether he had telephoned 
to Harris, the lawyer. 

“Yes, I have, and Harris thinks you 
are crazy, and so you are, Dick, if 


you don’t mind my saying so.” George _ 


ventured cautiously. “My wife had 
a good talk with Blanche Fleming, too, 
and told her your wishes in the mat- 
ter.” 

“Ah! Did she? And I suppose she 
was tickled to death?” 

“No; she took the same stand that 
you're taking, and wants the whole 
thing to drop, but Bessie made her 
promise to go and talk it over with old 
Harris, so the chances are that he’ll 
persuade her to withdraw her refusal 
and so leave herself eligible to get all 
the money. She'll be a terrible fool 
if she doesn’t.” 

Richard laughed. “I guess she’s a 
fool anyway,” he said. “And I'll bet 
it’s a lucky thing for me that I didn’t 
attempt to carry out my aunt’s wishes. 
However, I hope she decides to qual- 
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ify for the money, because I guess she 
needs it.” 

“Yes, I hope she does,” agreed 
George. “But Bessie says she’s as 
stubborn as a mule. You're the most 
extraordinary pair I’ve ever heard of. 
I suppose there’s no use my trying to 
persuade you to change your mind, 
Dick, or asking my wife to——” 

“Not a bit!” snapped Richard, mov- 
ing towards his room. “I’m out of it, 
and for goodness’ sake, ask Mrs. Lyons 
not to badger me about it, because 
it won’t do any good, George, and only 
spoil my visit. Must we go to church 
in the morning?” 

“Not if you plead a bad headache,” 
replied his host, facetiously. “Bessie 
likes going, of course, but if you can 
pretend to look sick, I’ll persuade her 
to go with us for a drive to Arlington, 
and we can take in the Indian Mission 
school on the way back.” 

Chase promised to “act” to the best 
of his ability and betook him to his 
pillow, but not immediately to slum- 
ber, for, on snuggling his nose into 
the eiderdown his thoughts drifted to 
past and all too brief scenes, in which 
a certain face and form held promi- 
nent place, and found much pleasure 
in dwelling on the conjured vision. To 
the matter that was evidently troub- 
ling his host and hostess, or to the 
munificent legacy which he was so in- 
consequentially spurning, he did not 
devote one single drowsing thought. 

The woeful expression he assumed 
at the breakfast table next morning 
had the desired effect, although he 
was forced to pay for his escape from 
Divine Service by swallowing two 
headache tablets which Mrs. Lyons 
insisted on administering with her own 
fair hands,.and to which the culprit 
attributed the slight uneasiness of in- 
digestion which he experienced for 
the greater part of the day. However, 
the drive was pleasant and well wor- 
thy of the sacrifice, and as they had 
brought luncheon with them in the car 
they were enabled to take in quite a 
bit of the surrounding country and 
the various places of note, and only 
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just returned in time to change their 
dust covered garments for others more 
in keeping with the evening dinner. 

Mrs. Lyons hopped from the car 
and bustled into the house, leaving her 
husband and Richard to pilot it to the 
garage at the rear, where, having 
placed it in the care of the Japanese 
outdoor servant, they left it and en- 
tered their rooms by a side entrance 
near the kitchen. 

Bidding his visitor to hurry, as it 
was close to dinner time, George 
pushed him playfully to his room and 
then hastened to his own bathroom, 
from which the notes of a joyful song, 
sadly out of keeping with the Sabbath, 
soon emanated, mingling pleasantly 
with the splashings in the bath tub. 

Richard prepared himself a_ bath 
also, and hastened to make himself 
presentable, but hurry as much as he 
could, the dinner gong sounded whilst 
he was fighting manfully with his col- 
lar, and as he reached for and strug- 
gled into his Tuxedo it was sounded 
impatiently again. 

He rushed from his room and burst 
into the drawing room with a profuse 
apology for his tardiness on his lips, 
but it never passed them, for a gasp of 
extraordinary astonishment had 
usurped its place. 

Standing, fronting him, in all the 
beauty that is imparted by stately 
evening dress, stood the girl he had 
been running after from street to street 
and from one theatre to another, on the 
chance of occasionally meeting! There 
she stood within six feet of him, alone, 
unheralded, and with a look of dazed 
astonishment on her face that was 
only equaled by his own! 

For the space of fully a minute they 
gazed blankly at each other, their 
cheeks reddening and paling by turns, 
and then Richard spoke: 

“Er—er—oh!” he said. 

Not a very great speech, but it 
broke the silence and was evidently 
expressive, because the girl smiled 
and the frightened look disappeared 
from her eyes. 

“You—you startled me,” she said, 
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recovering herself quickly, as girls do 
when they are in the knowledge that 
they are becomingly dressed and have 
nothing to fear save undisguised ad- 
miration. “I—I didn’t know there was 
a visitor in the house. Mrs. Lyons 
never told me.” 

“N-n-nor me, either,” faltered Rich- 
ard, wishing he could pinch himself 
unobserved, to make sure that the 
vision facing him was a reality and 
not a fancied dream. “This is an 
awful surprise! Er-er-I mean it’s a— 
a wonderful surprise!” 

“Yes, quite,” said the girl, delighted 
at his embarrassment, for she easily 
divined the cause, and did not feel by 
any means exempt herself, as she had 
instantly recognized the good-looking 
stranger as the young man whose eyes 
she had met in pleasurable encounter 
on various late occasions. “Are you 
staying here, too?” 

“Yes, I came yesterday,” replied 
Richard, regaining his composure and 
entering further to the center of the 
room and therefore closer to the being 
he was now happily convinced was of 
actual flesh and blood. “We’ve been 


out all day in George’s machine, but 


neither he nor Mrs. Lyons said a word 
about—er—about you. When did you 
come down?” ; 

“About an hour ago. It’s quite an 
unexpected visit for me, too. I had no 
intention of leaving Los Angeles at 
all: only Mrs. Lyons came up yester- 
day and insisted on my coming down 
to-day. I couldn’t make any excuse, 
because she wouldn’t listen to anything 
I tried to say.” 

“By Jove, it’s wonderful!” 
claimed Richard irrelevantly. 
think of meeting you here!” 

The girl flushed deeply and lowered 
her eyes before the impassioned stare 
of those others whose depths she 
had several times probed at a safer 
distance. “H-h-how do you mean?” 
she faltered. 

“You—you, of all people in 
world!” declaimed Richard vehe- 
mently. “After waiting to meet you 
and not knowing how I could ever 


ex- 
“To 


the 
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manage it! You remember when I 
met you Friday morning outside that 
jewelry store? Well, I——” 

“Oh, stop, please!” urged the girl, 
turning away, covered with confusion. 
“You—you mustn’t remember any- 
thing like that. I—I—I haven’t seen 
you before. Never. You—you know 
I haven’t!” 

“What!” exclaimed Richard, mov- 
ing closer and bending to catch her 
averted eyes. “Never seen me be- 
fore! Why—why, don’t you remem- 
ber the Orpheum and Belasco’s? That 
matinee—and—that symphony  con- 
cert at the Shrine Auditorium? And 
that day that you were down at Ocean 
Park? You—you surely remember 
meeting me there?” 

“Oh, don’t! Please don’t,” mur- 
mured the girl, edging away from him 
and not knowing whether to laugh for 
very joy at hearing the places and 
times of encounter so accurately en- 
graved on his mind, or whether to dis- 
solve into tears. “We—we don’t even 
know each other.” 

“Oh, I—er—I was 


forgetting all 
about that,” stammered Richard, con- 
tritely and somewhat ashamed of him- 
self for allowing himself to be so car- 


ried away by his enthusiasm. “My 
name’s Richard Chase.” 

The girl wheeled sharply round and 
clutched the table for support. 
“What!” she gasped, and would most 
probably have fainted had not Richard 
sprung quickly to her side. At the 
touch of his arm around her waist she 
stiffened to full sensibility. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he 
asked, releasing her. “Have I said 
anything ?” 

The girl drew herself up, and a hard 
look came into her eyes. 

“Oh!” she ejaculated. “And so you 
knew who I was all along!” 

“Me!” cried Richard, puzzled. 
“How do you mean? I don’t know 
who you are.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” said the girl, 
sternly. “You knew I was coming 
here, and—and everything.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Richard, 
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amazed at her attitude. “I never 
knew anything about it. On my honor! 
Why, who—who are you?” 

The girl searched his face closely, 
and evidently seeing that she was, 
perhaps, misjudging him, allowed her 
manner to slightly soften. 

“Perhaps you had nothing to do 
with it,” she allowed. “But it seems 
very peculiar to me if you don’t know 
who I am. Of course I can’t deny 
that I have seen you before—often— 
but you must not think that I had any 
idea who you were, because I hadn’t.” 

“Why—why should I think that?” 
queried Richard. “I know you didn’t, 
any more than I knew who you were— 
though I often wished that I could find 
out—and where you lived—and— 
and everything,” he finished bravely. 

“Then it’s the Lyons! They must 
have planned this. I know you'll get 
a horrible surprise when I tell you 
who I am—but you’ve got to know it 
now. I’m Blanche Fleming.” 

Richard stared and stared at the 
beautiful girl faeing him, and tried 
to grasp fully the astounding admis- 
sion and all that it meant to him, and 
was only brought to a sense of reality 
on feeling his hostess’ hand nervously 
touching his shoulder. 

“The gong has sounded twice, 
Dick,” she said, and held out her other 
hand beseechingly to the indignant 
Blanche. “I see you have already dis- 
covered my little plan of bringing you 
together, dear, and you must forgive 
me if I have done very wrong. I knew 
it was the last chance I should get, and 
I couldn’t let it go by without trying 
it. Mr. Harris is coming down in the 
morning, so if I have failed, one or 
the other of you can make a formal re- 
fusal and allow the other to take all 
the money. Won’t you forgive me, 
Blanche ?” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and 
then stepped forward and kissed her, 
and tears shone in both their eyes. 

“T—I know you did it for the b-best, 
Mrs. Lyons,” she faltered tremulously, 
“but—but you see——” 

“But nothing,” Richard broke in, 
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finding speech at last. ‘“You’ve done a 
splendid thing, Mrs. Lyons, and made 
me the happiest man in California. If 
Miss Fleming wants to know the rea- 
son why I refused to carry out the 
terms of the will, she will understand 
when I tell her that it’s. because of a 
certain young lady whom I have been 
meeting at theatres and places, and I 
had made up my mind to marry no 
other girl in the world, no matter what 
money was at stake,” and giving the 
girl a deep, yearning look, he squeezed 
his hostess’ hand and walked soberly 
from the room. 

A few minutes later, with eyes both 
moist, the two ladies entered the din- 
ing room, and to the credit of George 
Lyons be it said that the meal was 
struggled through without undue 
abatement of conversation. 

Coffee was served on the porch and 
a stroll down the road subsequently 
suggested by Mrs. Lyons, but why she 
and her husband should have _ sud- 
denly changed their minds when they 
had reached the gate and retraced their 
steps hurriedly, leaving the younger 
couple to follow at their leisure must 
forever remain a mystery. 

As Richard was divesting himself 
of his outer raiment, preparatory to 
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going to bed, George quietly entered 
his room with an ill-concealed air of 
triumph. 

“Bessie and I are going up to San 
Francisco to-morrow,” he declared. “I 
have some business up there that must 
be attended to, and I have promised 
her the trip ever so long. Now, old 
Harris will be here on the early train 
and there’s a justice of the peace com- 
ing from Riverside the first thing af- 
ter breakfast, so the wedding will take 
place before Bessie and I catch the 
12:20.” 

Richard smiled happily at his host. 
“Do you think she’ll agree, George?” 
he queried doubtfully. 

“Sure,” returned his friend, con- 
vincingly. “Bessie talked her into it. 
We'll be away for a month, so you'll 
have the house to yourselves, and if 
you can find a nicer place to spend a 
real good honeymoon in I'll eat my 
hat.” He held out his hand and 
beamed at the young broker. “Good- 
night, old man, and happy dreams.” 

Richard seized the proffered mem- 
ber in both his own and squeezed it 
hard. 

“You are a very good fellow, 
George,” he assured him heartily. 
“The dandiest pal on earth!” 
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Into the world of thought I went, 
And gathered therefrom a branch half-bent, 
And grafted it on to a life half-spent: 

Then journeyed my way along. 


The years went by, and the thought returned, 

Bearing the fruit it had justly earned— 

A smiling face for the heart that yearned— 
And a life that was filled with song. 
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BY LILIAN DUCEY 


UT YOU really ought to say 
‘yes,’ you know.” There was 
a lazy tone to the man’s voice 
as it trailed along. 

“Yes, I suppose so——” no_ less 
dreamily came the girl’s reply. She 
laughed a little, then added: “In fact, 
what you suggest is quite in keeping 
with our rather tragic, submarine in- 
troduction.” 

“Quite.” The man laughed, also, but 
when he spoke again, a hint of seri- 
ousness overlay the pleasant lightness 
of his voice. “It is the only natural 
sequence of such an introduction. How 
often do we see the papers’ headlines: 
‘Girl, young and beautiful, marries 
man who rescues her from watery 
grave.’” 

A smile lifted the corners of the 
girl’s mouth. Just a second or so 
while she regarded him. As a little 
tragic light flew to her eyes, she trans- 
ferred her gaze to the ocean. Then 
for a moment she lived over again that 
perilous time. The horror of it made 
her shudder, and as if understanding, 
the man put a protecting arm about 
her. 

“You’ve got to forget that!” he 
spoke commandingly. “Put it out of 
your mind—and answer my question.” 

She sighed a little. “Almost,” she 
breathed softly, “I feel it incumbent 
upon myself to follow the usual ro- 
mantic order of things.” 

“Then do—do!” The arm about 
her tightened its hold. The pressure 
recalled to the girl her resolutions. 

“Back!” She was twinkling once 
more. “Why, you’ve quite obliter- 
ated the dead line. Remember your 
promise—if I came here with you.” 

As he moved away with dogged re- 


luctance, she dug her fingers into the 
sand, making two tiny ramparts with 
a three inch deep ditch lightly gashed 
between. 

“Now,” a charming blush washed 
the soft line of her cheeks, “I feel safe 
again. As I explained to you last 
night. it doesn’t follow at all that be- 
cause our acquaintance began with 
embraces a precedent has been estab- 
lished. I—I’ve submitted to them out 
of gratitude.” 

The man laughed heartily, quizzical 
eyes keeping her face suffused with 
roses. 

“You'll be telling me next they were 
abhorrent,” he said boldly. “When it 
comes to a question of love, it’s great 
what frauds women can be.” 

The girl laughed in appreciation. 
“There’s an element of truthfulness in 
what you said that is a trifle exasper- 
ating.” Her eyes were very bright as 
she spoke. ; 

“But to go back,” she continued. 
“T have noted other versions of those 
newspaper headlines. For instance: 
Well-known, rising young ‘ lawyer 
wooes and marries poor school teacher 
he rescues from the ocean’s clutch. 
Notice the wooes,” she laughed. 

The man drew himself up. Again 
the deadline was leveled. “You're 
quite mistaken,” he laughed happily, 
as his arm went around her. “Never 
in my newspaper knowledge has the 
wooing part entered into the story. You 
see, in journalistic work everything 
must be short and concise; all unnec- 
essary details are eliminated. He al- 
ways marries her hard on the heels of 
the rescue. Lightning-like swiftness 
characterizes the whole affair.” 

“And then do they live happily ever 
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afterwards?” She asked the ques- 
tion mockingly. 

“Assuredly,” was the swift retort. 
“And it’s easily explained. It’s per- 
fectly reasonable.” 

“Go on—how?” Gently but cer- 
tainly she unwound his encircling arm 
and pushed it from her,. looking into 
his face accusingly. “Really, you 
mustn’t,” she admonished. 

“Pardon me—and after my solemn 
promise!” he laughed a little. 

She looked amusedly troubled. 


~ “That very reasonable explanation?” 


she urged in a gently suggestive tone. 

“Oh, yes,” he leaned forward and 
took one of her hands-in his. “It is 
this way——” 

The explanation, however, went no 
further, for she was trying to with- 
draw her hand. Finding the effort 
futile, she shook her head deprecat- 
ingly. 

“T didn’t promise not even to hold 
your hand,” he asserted. “Did I?” 

“No—bu 

“Well, then F 

“Of course if it’s an aid to speech,” 
she mocked. 

“Not an aid to speech, exactly,” an- 
swered the man with entire simplicity. 
“But it is an aid to understanding— 
your understanding. I’ve noticed fre- 
quently that the closer we are the 
more similarity there is to our 
thoughts. Why, during these past 
two weeks—you sitting here within my 
arms—I’ve advanced the most out- 
landishly visionary theories. And you 
have acquiesced with smiling appro- 
val, almost persuading me to believe 
them practical: ” 

The slender line of the girl’s brows 
raised itself, while two scarlet signals 
flew to either cheek. With a deter- 
mined gesture this time she succeeded 
in withdrawing her hand. 

“T shall endeavor to follow you 
without the aid of any occult powers 
or forces,” she said, visibly embar- 
rassed. 

“Oh, very well,” he laughed, keep- 
ing his eyes on hers, bending this way, 
twisting that, until of necessity she al- 


lowed them to rest. Then he com- 
menced to speak lightly. 

“You see it’s this way,” he said. 
“That’s really an exploded theory, exe- 
crable on account of its unromantic, 
withering influence——” He paused. 

“What is?” she hastened him. 
“Either you are not very lucid in your 
speech—or my powers of understand- 
ing are really defective.” 

“Why, that an engagement is the 
preliminary factor that goes to make 
the firm foundation on which to build 
the Castle of Love,” he explained. 

“Go on.” 

“Engagements,” he smiled, “are 
supposed to furnish people with the 
opportunity to learn to know each 
other. Well, we start just that much 
ahead of these conventional people. 
We don’t know each other—and so 
there is just that much more of 
Heaven allotted to us.” 

The girl shuddered, a charmingly as- 
sumed shudder of horror. 

“Goodness! How cynical!” she ex- 
claimed. “And after all the romantic 
nonsense you have been propounding 
these sunshiny days and moonlit 
nights.” 

“You forget: I am a lawyer by pro- 
fession.” Mock seriousness pervaded 
the man’s voice now. “You refused to 
meet me on the bright plane of ro- 
mance. You turned scoffer—even 
sneered at the gentle sentiment, ‘love.’ 
Well, I am only trying to meet you on 
your own grounds. For whatever your 
arguments, they must be beaten down. 
And I’m supposed to be an adept at 
the foils—hence my rapid rise in the 
profession. But I am really not so 
cynical as you imagine. When you 
interrupted me, I was about to say 
that——_” 

“Well, suppose, as an example, that 
you plunge the uninitiated into the in- 
tricacies of the binominal theorem. 
What happens? Without the prelimi- 
nary knowledge of algebra, he foun- 
ders around in a maze, dizzily, hap- 
pily unsuspicious of the pitfalls more 
knowing minds foresee. (You see I’m 
using arguments in your line.) And 
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there you are! The same argument 
holds good for us. The glamour is all 
there. After the plunge we can go 
dizzily on.” 

“Such an argument—and you a law- 
yer,” she scoffed. “Light as thistle- 
down. The least little puff from the 
realities of life and it would topple 
over. Moonshine, seashore, summer- 
holiday nonsense.” 

“Will you marry me?—to go back 
to my very first question,” asked the 
man. 

“Ask me two or three months from 
now.” Sardonic raillery gleamed in 
the girl’s eyes at his persistency. Her 
mouth twitched merrily. There was 
a long pause while each gazed off to 
where the white-capped waves dotted 
the ocean. It was the man who spoke 
first. 

“On the previous occasions you 
claimed that it was the moon was in- 
fluencing me.” He was still lazily in- 
sistent. “You suggested the glaring 
sunlight as the proper stage setting. 
Well, here we are. Does the wind, 
perhaps, detract in any way from your 
idea of a suitable environment ?” 

She nodded briskly. 

“Yes.” She patted her hair. “I am 
conscious of the fact that I look 
mussy.” 

“And feel mussy, too, it seems,” he 
added slangily. 


Wickedly the eyes gazing into his . 


gleamed. “Yes,” she conceded easily. 
“With a woman her outward and vis- 
ible appearance sets the pace for cor- 
respondingly amazing inward and spir- 
itual humors.” 

“But you look adorable when the 
wind ruffles those wavy locks,” said 
the man with a deeper note in his 
voice. 

“Do I really?” At his frank admi- 
ration she colored, saying: “I’ll return 
that compliment. As you lie there on 
the sand, you might be a Gibson man 
incarnated. Indeed, you are very pleas- 
ant to look upon.” 

“Our admiration for each other is 
certainly reciprocated,” he smiled. 
“Now, if my love were also——” A 
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deepening of his eyes belied the light 
tone of his voice. 

“Yes—if it were,” she smiled back. 
“If it were,” she repeated, softly. 

“And don’t you believe it is? It 
might be, you know, without your real- 
izing it.” 

She shook her head. “No.” Then 
after an instant’s hesitation: “It’s noth- 
ing but midsummer madness.” 

The man’s face clouded very per- 
ceptibly. 

“You, see, I’m honest,” she looked 
past him to the ocean. “This is the 
usual flirtation that takes place on 
sandy beaches and under moonlit 
skies. And if I had not happened 
here, in all probability you would be 
saying the same things to some other 
girl.” 

“Think so?” A little growl was in 
the man’s voice. “I’ve been here be- 
fore. Spent many pleasant holidays 
here. Sat on the beach with other 
girls—under moonlit skies.” 

“And made love to them?” 
asked in a quiet voice. 

“Certainly,” was the quick reply. 
Then at her gasp: “But I never asked 
or wanted to marry one of them.” 

She sighed. A sigh of relief, if he 
had known it. But he immediately 
turned the tables on her. 

“Perhaps,” he said grimly, “you also 
sat on the sands—and with other 
men.” 

“Naturally,” she laughed. “How 
else did you suppose I would recog- 
nize this summer madness ?” 

“Then you think—think——” he 
stammered. 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“That our embraces were merely 
midsummer madness, as you charac- 
terize it. You think that!” 

She maintained an eloquent silence 
after his outburst. The dead line had 
been entirely obliterated, but he made 
no motion to touch her. 

“Well?” he asked, after the silence 
began to take on an ominous aspect. 

“Well?” she returned. 

“What have you to say about it?” 
he asked, threateningly. 


she 
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“About what?” complacently; she 
watched him writhe. 

But the white light of anger began 
to mask the man’s face. Before it, 
every vestige of laziness flew. 

“Did you?” he asked, then stopped 
for a moment as if he could not go on. 
“Did you let them—kiss you, and put 
their arms around you?” 

She let the question lie long enough 
to give significance to her answer. 
Then she said slowly: 

“In lieu of what you told me about 
yourself—and other girls, I wish I 
could say yes—really wish now that 
I had allowed them to. For I can as- 
sure you they were most anxious,” she 
twinkled. “Quite as anxious as you 


”? 


are. 
“Ah 

She could see the sudden light leap 
to his eyes, and the flush that mounted 
to his brows. The next moment he 
had gathered her close. 

“You darling,” he laughed happily. 
“I—I knew you weren’t that kind.” 

“Your astuteness is marvelous.” In 
defense she hid her face in his shoul- 
der. Muffled and uncertain came her 
voice: “From the—the shameless way 
in which I behaved with you, I don’t 
see how you formed such a good opin- 
ion of me.” 

A little low rumble grew 
throat. 

“Listen,” he said, and tried to turn 
her face to his. Not succeeding, he 
pressed his lips to her ear. “I’m the 
junior member of the firm—lI’ve told 
you that. And I couldn’t, even to die, 
get off for another vacation. But I’ve 
still ten days left. Will you—will 
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your Ten days aren’t so bad for a 
honeymoon.” There was a break in 
his voice as he finished that gave the 
lie to its former hint of laziness. Its 
earnestness swept the girl along. 

“But how could I?” she parried. “A 
bride must make some sort of prepara- 
tion—purchase some sort of regalia.” 

“Nonsense!” Determinedly he 
brought her face to his. 

“No nonsense at all,” she gave back. 

“Mere superficialities.” 

“But—but an absolute necessity to 
a woman,” she entreated. “Almost as 
necessary to her happiness as the man 
himself.” 

For a long minute he looked deep 
into her eyes. Then as if defying her 
to veto anything he might suggest, he 
said commandingly: 

“Very well. To-morrow morning we 
will run to New York. We’ll spend 
the day shopping. We'll be married 
in the evening, and come back here on 
the next train.” 

“What an autocratic young man it 
is.” The light in her face broke into 
a swift, sweet smile. “Haven’t I a 
word to say about it?” 

“Not a word,” he smiled back. 
“Not a single word——” 

At which she sighed contentedly— 
quite as if, the burden of decision hav- 
ing been assumed by him, the relief 
experienced was a joy-bestowing gift. 
And the deadline was forgotten. The 
next moment the man was saying ear- 
nestly: 

“There isn’t any moon—but in honor 
of the sunlight, dear——” And with 
that his lips met hers as they had just 
once on a previous moonlit night. 








THE OUTLAW OF PARADISE FLAT 


BY PERCY 


HE TELEPHONE bell at 
Paradise Flat rang inces- 
santly fully five minutes be- 
fore the sheriff entered the 

office. Somebody was plainly excited, 
and a frown crossed the sheriff’s face 
as he listened. 

“Cool off, man,” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently; “now tell it again. At the 
end of the colloquy, Garth Doyle 
snapped the receiver on the hook and 
strode around the little office. 

“Hell’s broke loose, Chris,” he 
growled in answer to a questioning 
look from the chief deputy. 

“What’s doing?” asked Chris, la- 
conically. 

“Indian George shot a prospector at 
Spanish Creek, and a horse missed at 
Big Bar last night.” 

“That horse thief is plumb cussed,” 
exclaimed Chris, wrathfully. ‘Win- 
ter’s coming on, an’ them cayuses ain’t 
worth lifting, anyway; besides he just 
rides ’em a little way, an’ turns ’em 
loose to go home again. What do you 
make of it, Garth?” Doyle traced a 
heavy finger across a relief map of the 
district. 

“From the places where horses is 
missing, he seems to be headed east, 
though it’s blame funny, for the nags 
all come home again—but it’s got to 
be stopped.” 

“Must be an interesting cuss, Garth; 
which of ’em shall I get, the Indian ?” 

“Want all the glory, don’t you, you 
darned old buffalo, but be ready for 
a fight, and chances are you'll find him 
heading north to French Gulch. A 
civilized Indian  gen’rally heads 
straight for the home rancherie to get 
help.” 


“But——” began Chris. The bang 


WALTON 


WHITAKER 


of the office door silenced the deputy, 
and a minute later the crack of a pis- 
tol echoed over the sound of galloping ~ 
hoofs. The sheriff was testing his 
aim as he rode. 

Barely a mile above Paradise Flat 
the roads forked, and Doyle dis- 
mounted, searching the ground care- 
fully for fresh tracks. He wondered 
at the plain sign; no effort had been 
made to dust the trail; the horse thief 
had ridden straight up the river. Garth 
Doyle loved the chase of a resource- 
ful, desperate man: it presented all 
the delight of a new chess problem to 
a master of the game. He was grim, 
deadly and tireless in the pursuit of 
a lawbreaker, but after the capture of 
his man invariably tried to befriend 
him in all ways consistent with duty. 

Throughout the long fall day the 
sheriff rode steadily up river, follow- 
ing the tracks which grew plainer as 
the hours sped by.- The sun sank be- 
hind a purple banner of cloud as he 
passed the deserted shanties of Bee- 
man’s Bar. Forty years ago the place 
had been a roaring El Dorado, but had 
now decayed into a bleached landmark 
indicating the path of the Argonauts 
of ’49. “The bold days, the gold days 
—the days of 49,” quoted Doyle, 
looking curiously down at the weather- 
beaten cabins. 

Beyond the old camp the trail left 
the river, winding up the cliff in a 
series of stupendous curves to the 
highlands above. Doyle reached the 
summit and rode out on a point of land 
overlooking the valley of the Ameri- 
can River. A life spent in the chase 
and capture of outlaws had not 
dimmed his love of the beautiful. 

“God, ain’t it great!” he cried in 
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awe. A full moon sailed high over 
the Sierras, throwing silvery shafts of 
light on the fresh snow covering the 
high peaks. The heavy belt of green 
timber between the mountains and the 
deserted town gleamed pearl white 
under the rays. The undulations of 
the deep canyons appeared as giant 
waves on a stormy, tossing sea. Below 
the town, lost in the depth of the pass, 
the river threaded a winding course, 
shining as a silver border to the dark 
pine woods. 

An unbidden thought came _ into 
Doyle’s mind as he looked. Some day 
he would quit the man-hunting trade 
and build a home in such country as 
this. A minute later the dream was 
forgotten. His face hardened; the 
sharp eyes narrowed with the tense- 
ness of his gaze; every latent instinct 
of the man-hunter was aroused. At 
the horizon’s edge two sharp snow 
peaks soared high above the range. 
Drawing a night glass, the sheriff 


looked earnestly up the valley, with- 


the focus on the base of the two peaks 


where a heavy fringe of pines lined 
the river. A tiny yellow speck of flame 
danced and flickered uncertainly for 
a minute, and then settled into the 
steady glow of a camp fire. 
Doyle wheeled his horse, 
spurred along the road at a sharp gal- 


and 


lop. In the clear mountain air, the 
light had seemed but a short distance 
up the canyon, but he knew that Twin 
Peaks lay ten miles east of Beeman’s 
Bar. Bending his head to clear the 
drooping branches, the rider dashed 
on through the night. In an open glade 
he passed a party of belated tourists 
seated in a circle around their camp 
fire. The women screamed as the huge 
black silhouette of horse and rider 
thundered by, and the sheriff smiled 
at the sound: a glance had revealed to 
him their character and their busi- 
ness. 

The trail now descended to the river 
bed, winding over a little sandy flat 
through a glade of live oaks and cot- 
tonwoods. The sheriff rode more cau- 
tiously, and pulled up in the grove to 
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tighten his saddle cinch. A few rods 
beyond the flat, the camp fire glowed, 
throwing ghostly shadows through the 
tall pines. Doyle unstrapped a short 
shotgun before remounting, and pre- 
pared for a final dash, but at the sound 
of rapid hoof-beats drew back into 
the shelter of the chaparral behind 
the grove. The cracking report of 
Doyle’s gun followed his stern com- 
mand to halt. The buckshot clipped 
through the leaves and the flash re- 
vealed a riderless horse galloping 
madly up the trail. Doyle, divining 
that the horse had broken loose, rode 
swiftly to the fire. 

“Hold up your hands!” The sharp 
order rang out like the crack of a 
whip, and then Doyle dropped his gun 
across his arm and stared in blank sur- 
prise. 

“Well, I'll be d——d!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“The jig is up, ain’t it?” queried the 
outlaw coolly, as he held up his hands 
very straight. Doyle surveyed his 
captive with unmixed astonishment. 
The desperado was a boy, not over 
sixteen; he was slightly freckled, and 
his face wore a friendly grin that won 
the sheriff’s heart instantly. The out- 
law’s eyes sparkled with joy: he evi- 
dently felt thrills of triumph at being 
tracked down by such a formidable ad- 
versary as this gigantic mountain 
sheriff. His grin was irresistible, and 
the sheriff grinned back in sheer sym- 
pathy. 

“You may lower your hands, kid; 
and what made you lift the horses?” 
said the sheriff kindly. 

“Gee, but it was fun being a bad 
man till you come along and spoilt it, 
though I didn’t aim to sell the ponies,” 
said the boy. Doyle marveled at this 
sublime naivete; he tried to look 
sternly at the prisoner, and considered 
him thoughtfully before replying. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Dicky Brown. I uster live in the 
woods up north, but pap moved to 
San Francisco, an’ it was too blame 
tame fer me, so I sloped. I knew well 
enough them nags would go home,” 
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and Dicky smiled again. Doyle nodded 
gravely at the outlaw’s statement. 

“Well, Dicky, you’ve made a good 
beginning, but I’m a little afraid that 
it’s the reform school for you. It’s 
too bad; they'll make you into a good 
boy there.” Dick’s face paled visibly 
at the prospect. The heroes of the 
books he had read had never been 
threatened with anything but death, 
and they had always laughed at that. 
And he had once known a boy who 
had spent a year in the reform school, 
and returned home with horrible tales 
of dull routine, and whippings for vio- 
lations of cast-iron rules. 

The sheriff leaned his gun against 
a tree as the prisoner pondered over 
this new angle of an outlaw’s life. 
Doyle returned to the fire and stooped 
to pick up a_ paper-covered book. 
Slowly he read the title, “The Exploits 
of Claude Duval.” 

“An’ this is the stuff you’ve been 
reading! Why, you poor romantic lit- 
tle devil, no wonder. ” Doyle fin- 
ished his speech with a genuine oath 
as he leaped for his gun. The outlaw 


had taken advantage of the sheriff's 


preoccupation to escape. Doyle’s 
horse stood barely five yards away, 
and before his captor realized it, Dick 
climbed agilely into the saddle and 
galloped off. In the full light of the 
fire the sheriff sighted straight for the 
middle of the back, then dropped the 
muzzle as the boyish face grinned back 
at him. 

“It would be murder,” he muttered, 
watching the fugitive disappear into 
the darkness. Doyle burst into a sud- 
den roar of laughter. Never before 
had he let his man get away after cap- 
ture, and he did not think the romantic 
kid would try to escape. The sheriff 
did not understand the inspiration that 
guided Dick—he was a realist living 
romance, and all his heroes had es- 
caped from tight fixes hundreds of 
times. It was the proper thing to do. 

After the escape the sheriff lingered 
at the scene of his discomfiture to think 
up a plan to head off the runaway. 
Cleveland’s mine five miles up river 
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was the nearest telephone station, and 
Doyle knew that he could get connec- 
tion with Paradise Flat through the 
mountain system. He chuckled at the 
boy’s audacity, as he swung along the 
trail with the long stride of the moun- 
tain man, and he covered the five 
miles in an hour flat. 

Doyle lost no time calling up the 
office at Paradise Flat, and indulged 
his sense of humor by describing the 
outlaw as a desperado, and he gave 
them instructions to capture him alive, 
but omitted details of Dick’s escape 
on his own horse. At break of dawn 
Paradise Flat and Big Bar sent out a 
joint posse in charge of the second 
deputy. 

The spirit of romance will carry boy 
or man far in perilous undertaking, 
but Dick felt lonely as he rode the 
black trails through the darkening 
woods. When the moon sank behind 
the mountains with a final shower of 
silvery light, the boy almost wished 
himself back with his kindly captor. 
The strange and weird noises which 
came off the mountain side filled him 
with awe, and the moan of the wind 
through the solemn pines set his 
nerves on edge. He resolved to get 
rid of his horse when daylight came, 
for in similar plight his heroes always 
hid in the forests, and kept out of 
sight until things blew over. 

The long night wore away as Dick 
rode steadily up the hills, following 
the trails which the horse picked out 
as the easiest footing. With dawn his 
nervous fears vanished, but the pros- 
pect of a long term in the reform 
school loomed up as a dreadful possi- 
bility. He turned loose the horse, first 
rifling the saddle bags of the sheriff’s 
emergency rations which he carried for 
long chases. Then he left the road, 
following a little winding path through 
the chaparral down to the river bed. 
Huge rocks and boulders, remnants of 
the slides of ages, strewed the bottom 
of the canyon, and Dick felt that he 
could find a secure hiding place in such 
a wilderness, for he had ample pro- 
visions for a few days. 
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His first act was to build a fire, 
quite oblivious that the smoke would 
betray his hiding place for a dozen 
miles of canyon view, and he cooked 
a substantial breakfast from the 
rations. Warmed by the fire and the 
sun which peeped over the rampart of 
grey peaks, his courage revived, and 
he thought gleefully that his escape 
ranked with similar exploits by the 
heroes of his books. Dick regretted 
the loss of “Claude Duval,” which had 
remained in the possession of the 
sheriff, but he still had a copy of 
“Western Outlaws” and “Jack Shep- 
ard,” bound in a bright yellow cover. 
The boy laid flat on the ground, and 
with his elbows extended, opened 
“Jack Shepard,” and soon drifted back 
two centuries into a delightful world 
of wigs, postchaises, pistols and gen- 
tlemanly highwaymen. In a few min- 
utes the warmth of the fire lulled him 
to drowsiness, the roar of the river be- 
came a distant murmur, the little, tired 
head nodded, and at last sprawled for- 
ward upon the open book. Dick slept 


peacefully, his finger pointing to the 


heroic sentence, “Surrender! A thou- 
sand deaths first!” And there Doyle 
found him. 

After being turned loose, the 
sheriff’s horse walked sedately in the 
direction of home, turning into the 
first corral, where Doyle caught him 
peacefully munching hay, and the tell- 
tale smoke guided the sheriff to Dick’s 
hiding place. 

The sheriff regarded the sleeping 
boy gravely, as he slept, utterly worn 
out with the night’s adventures. The 
face was open and ingenuous; not a 
line indicated depravity, and Doyle’s 
face became strangely gentle as he 
read the line pointed out by the pudgy 
finger. 

“T’m a-looking into the heart of a 
real boy, an’ not a bad one at that. I’m 
damned if the reform school ever gets 
him.” The sheriff flushed as he spoke 
aloud; he really seemed rather angry 
at the idea of such a nice boy being 
sent away to be reformed, and he acted 
rather strangely for an officer of the 
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law who had just recaptured an es- 
caped criminal. He scattered the fire 
carefully, stepping upon each smoking 
brand, and he awakened Dick in a 
manner alraost romantic. 

“Hist! Be mum! I’m your friend: 
the posse is after us, an’ we’ve got to 
make a quick getaway,” called Doyle, 
gently shaking the sleeping boy. Dick 
opened his eyes slowly, and gazed at 
the big man wonderingly; then his 
friendly grin showed recognition. 

“TI guess the jig’s up for good this 
time. Gee, but you’re hard to shake, 
ain’t yer?” 

“Well, kid, if you’d known enough 
not to light fires, it might be folks 
wouldn’t walk right to your camp,” 
said the sheriff dryly. Dick got up 
and held out his hands expecting to 
be handcuffed and tied to the horse at 
least. 

“It'll be the reform school sure 
now,” and the boy’s mouth quivered 
as he looked at Doyle anxiously. 

“Do you know what compounding 
a felony is?” asked the sheriff. 

“It sounds like doing something one 
hadn’t oughter,” said Dick. 

“Exactly, only when a sheriff does 
it, it’s worse. Say, if you’d a chance 
to reform in my office by tending tele- 
phone and such, you’d cut out this out- 
law business, I s’pose.” 

“That would be bully, an’ it’s what 
I’d want, ’cause it’s kinder like outlaw- 
ing, only it’s on the other side,” said 
Dick, beaming up at Doyle. 

“T’'ll try you, an’ expect you to make 
good. Now get up behind me, for 
there’s a posse of twelve dead shots 
after you, an’ that’s going some fer a 
kid.” The sheriff threw back a mirth- 
ful glance as he spoke, and Dick felt 
great confidence in his late enemy as 
he climbed on the horse. 

Doyle guided the horse down the 
shingly beach on the water’s edge; 
then he stopped and listened anxiously 
for the sound of beating hoofs and 
jingling spurs carried up river. 

“The posse after you,” he com- 
mented laconically. Dick peeped 
through the leaves of the manzanita 
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thicket into which Doyle had ridden, 
and he felt a shiver of fear at the sight 
of armed men hunting himself. They 
were talking in low tones and passed 
by without crossing the river, taking 
the trail up to the foothills. 

Then followed a wonderful ride. 
Doyle backed his horse into the river 
and rode down stream a full mile. He 
left the river at a wide point where a 
trail led off over the mountains, which 
had evidently been untraveled for 
months. Dick thought the river was 
miles away at times, but presently 
Doyle would slide the horse right 
down into the water, which seemed to 
come from nowhere. Once the sheriff 
alighted and covered the tracks with 
sand so skillfully that Dick was sure 
no one could follow their trail, and he 
was right. 

“That’s the way to make a getaway, 
sonny,” grinned the sheriff, as he 
caught the look of wonder in the boy’s 
eyes. 
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“How'd yer know how to do it— 
ever read any outlaw books?” 

The big man roared with mirth, and 
Dick joined in, though he couldn’t see 
the joke. As they rode on, the sheriff 
made Dick promise to keep the whole 
adventure secret, and Dick swore by 
all the friendship in the world, and so 
the matter rested. 

They rode into Paradise Flat after 
dark, and the sheriff introduced Dick 
as a young friend who would clerk in 
the office. The posse returned at mid- 
night, and they shook hands with Dick 
so friendly that he felt ashamed to 
have given them so much trouble. One 
of them opined that the outlaw must 
have had friends who helped him get 
away. 

“?Tain’t likely that the cuss had 
friends; he’s an old hand and a little 
too smart fer you fellows,” said Doyle 
gravely, whereupon the new clerk 
startled the assemblage by giving vent 
to a shrill chuckle of delight. 





WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


BY JULIETTE M. 


T. FRANCIS 


When dreams come true, 

When your dear hand shall be 
Close clasped within mine own, - 
And you shall understand 

What love is, sweetheart, 

Such as I give you— 

When dreams come true. 


When dreams come true, 
When your dear lips shall be 
Given with joy, to me, 

Those eyes of heaven’s blue, 
Shall answer back with love 
Such as I feel for you— 
When dreams come true. 


When dreams come true, 

Hope mounts on soaring wings 
And softly, sweetly sings, 

Be still, swift-throbbing heart— . 
Awake, sweet one, and hear 

The song Love sings to you— 

Oh, dreams, come true. 





THE TESTING OF A PREACHER 


BY JOHN 


seminary he became the pastor 

of a small congregation in 
New York State. His church was 
made up of well-to-do people, not rich 
nor yet poor. They were good people 
and did not demand much of their pas- 
tor. It was a well established church, 
everything running smoothly and har- 
moniously. But it did not furnish a 
sufficient outlet for the Rev. Franklin’s 
energies. 

While still in the seminary one thing 
he had set out for himself to do was to 
go into some community where he was 
needed and build up his own church 
from the ground. 

The young preacher had, long be- 
fore going to the seminary, and several 
years before going to his New York 
pastorate, persuaded a fair young wo- 
man to share the life of a minister 
with him as his wife. When he went 
to New York his family consisted of 
himself, wife and three children. 

After having been in his work in 
New York for three years he felt that 
he could be more useful in a more 
needy field. Being the pastor of a well- 
regulated church where there was lit- 
tle constructive work to do was far 
from what he had planned for himself 
anyway. 

One bright day in autumn, while 
he was feeling this way there came a 
letter from far away California, ask- 
ing if he would not take a work where 
a church was to be built up almost 
from the ground. He and his wife 
talked the matter over, and decided 
from the contents of the letter that it 
was their opportunity, and that they 
ought to seize it. No time was lost in 


OON AFTER the Rev. Ben 
S Franklin graduated from the 
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writing back to California that they 
would come. He promised that he and 
his family would be at their place in 
the Far West. within a month. 

For such a journey much had to be 
done. The New York pastorate being 
practically the first after leaving the 
seminary, the young minister had ac- 
cumulated no money. The proposed 
trip to California was an expensive 
one, but he finally succeeded in get- 
ting together barely enough for the 
trip. Among other things that he did 
while getting ready to take his little 
family across the continent was to 
visit New York City and consult the 
representatives of the different routes. 
Having decided upon the route, he 
consulted the agent of that road as to 
the tickets that he would need. The 
agent asked about the family, and he 
was told that there were three child- 
ren, twelve, ten and five years old re- 
spectively. The twelve year old child 
had just passed her birthday. The 
agent therefore advised him to buy 
two whole tickets for himself and wife, 
and two half tickets for the oldest 
children. Since money was not very 
plentiful, the Rev. Franklin decided to 
buy second-class tickets, as they would 
admit them to tourist sleepers anyway. 

All went well for the first part of 
the journey, the half ticket for the 
twelve year old child being accepted 
without question. But about half 
way or less through the journey, while 
traveling over the great plains of the 
Middle West, a conductor, who was 
particular, took charge of the train. 
When he came to the minister and his 
family for their tickets he inquired 
about the age of the children, and was 
told. He then demanded first-class 
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fare for the twelve-year-old child for 
the rest of the way. But Franklin did 
not have the money. 

He had not started out with the in- 
tention of defrauding the railroad. He 
had made no attempt to conceal the 
little girl’s correct age. He had only 
followed out the advice given by 
the road’s agent when he bought half 
tickets for the children. He had fig- 
ured very closely on the amount it 
would take for the trip. He had to fig- 
ure that way. He had already spent 
more than he had expected. 

Not having money enough to meet 
the conductor’s demands for more fare 
he had to refuse to pay any more. The 
conductor insisted on his point, and 
upon the refusal of the minister, he 
and his family were put off the train at 
a small station out on the plains. 

He slowly came to the cold, hard 
fact of realizing where he was and 
what he was to do. Here he was nearly 
two thousand miles from his destina- 
tion, and the train which should be 
carrying him and his loved ones had 
now gone, and the smoke still lingered 


over the dusty plain. He had but lit- 
tle money left with which to do any- 
thing. Almost stranded on the wide 
plains! Absolute strangers in a strange 


land!* What was he to do? That 
question had to be decided quickly, 
for night was coming on. The first 
thing he did was to send a message to 
his waiting congregation in San Fran- 
cisco that he was unavoidably delayed 
on the way. 

Fortunately for the preacher, he had 
a brave little wife, and she said: 
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“Never mind: we will go to work and 
make enough for the rest of the way.” 
That was evidently the thing to do. 
Consequently the very next morning 
the preacher looked for a job. Before 
night he had succeeded in finding one 
on a ranch. The ranchman that em- 
ployed him did not find out that his 
new hand was a preacher. But the 
ranchman made the discovery in a 
day or two, that a preacher who had 
been called to a church in San Fran- 
cisco was his new hand. 

He lost no time in telling his neigh- 
bors, and an arrangement was made 
for the minister to preach in a school 
house on the following Sunday. When 
Sunday came, the ranchman and all 
his neighbors had gathered to hear the 
farm-hand preach. Before the service, 
a collection for the benefit of the 
preacher was proposed, but he would 
not listen to such a proposition. He 
was going to make his way on out to 
the “Golden West.” 

In a short time he had earned 
enough money to complete his jour- 
ney. By that time he and his family 
were much admired by the rancher 
and his neighbors. They were ready 
to respect and honor a man who had 
grit. 

When the time came for them to 
leave, all the people of the community 
were gathered to see him off. A few 
weeks before he had been forced to 
leave the train here with but little 
money and no friends. Now all the 
neighbors were waving  handker- 
chiefs as the train pulled out from the 
little station on the plains. 





THE STAMPEDE 


BY CARDINAL GOODWIN 


HE EVENING was growing 
prematurely dark, and the 
wind blew in gusts across 
the prairie. A black, light- 

ning-tipped cloud rose muttering from 
behind the Western horizon and be- 
came more and more threatening as it 
mounted toward the zenith. Sam sat, 
his elbow resting on the pommel of his 
saddle, his chin in his hand, calmly 
watching a big red and white bull 
which was pawing the earth in front 
of him. The animal had been restless 
all the afternoon, and for the past two 
hours spasmodic fits of madness had 
possessed him. He would rush through 
the herd with lowered head, horning 
the cows to the right and left, and 
sometimes tossing calves into the air; 
or again he would stand bellowing and 
pawing great clods of earth and grass 
over his back as he was doing now. He 
had already created a_ restlessness 
among the cattle which was increasing 
perceptibly. Some were fighting, some 
were challenging a fight, some were 
dodging in and out among their com- 
panions trying to avoid being horned. 

“Confound the brute!” muttered the 
cowboy. 

“Suppose we cut ’im out,” said Jim. 

“Too late now; we can’t do it with- 
out a fight, and I’m thinking we'll have 
that soon enough. Are all the boys 
well mounted ?” 

“Yep.” 

“Call ’em ’round to this side.” 

The order had barely been executed 
when the bull, with lowered head and 
straightened tail, charged the cow- 
boys, giving vent to a loud, angry roar. 
They waited until the mad animal had 
approached to within a few feet of 
where they sat, and then, spurring 


their horses to one side, they applied 
whips and prods, so vigorously that 
the bull seemed satisfied to be driven 
back to the herd. His courage re- 
turned, however, as soon as he found 
himself surrounded by his agitated 
companions, and he manifested his an- 
ger by attacking them with increased 
fury. 

“Boys,” said Sam, “that ain’t the 
end of this. He’ll come agin, and he’ll 
come with the whole herd behind ’im. 
Back up a ways and cinch up. We 
may have to run fur it, but we’ll try 
a big bluff first.” 

In the meantime the darkness deep- 
ened, the wind increased, and in the 
distance could be heard the roar of 
the oncoming storm. The men had 
just time to throw on their “slickers” 
when the rain began to fall in dense, 
driving sheets. A forked flame arose 
out of the ground and shot across the 
heavens, and the crash which ‘ fol- 
lowed sounded as if the entire upper 
region had exploded. This was fol- 
lowed by flashes of lightning, and the 
rumbling of the thunder sounded like 
huge, heavily loaded wagons moving 
across the heavens from horizon to 
horizon, and jolting the rumbling 
world. Out of the darkness, a slim, 
dark form leaped into the air and 
snapped its teeth at a horse’s nose. 
The animal whirled quickly and came 
near throwing Sam from the saddle. 

“There goes a wolf for the herd! 
The whole bunch ’1l be at ’im—they’re 
ready fur somethin’ like that to start 
a stampede! Jim, take a stand over 
by the branch. Bob, fall back near 
the woods! Git over ‘tween me and 
Jim, Shorty! Quick, Bill, on th’ other 
side! Rest of you fellows line up to 
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help block the rush. When I give the 
word, everybody jump an’ shoot the 
bull.” 

Before Sam had finished his orders 
the loud bellowing of several hundred 
cattle sounded high above the roaring 


of the elements and the stamp of a’ 


thousand feet shook the prairie as the 
mad herd, headed by the spotted bull, 
rushed toward the line of cowboys. 

“Charge ’em!” 

And the riders, with the reins 
thrown across their horses’ necks and 
their whips and revolvers in their 
hands, spurred their well trained 
mounts toward the stampeding cattle. 
The vivid, intermittent flashes of 
lightning played over the set features 
of the men and gave them a death- 
like pallor, and the lowered heads and 
set horns of the cattle were enough 
to frighten more than the gray wolf 
which ran wildly between the two 
living bodies that were at each other 
with grim determination. Suddenly 
twenty spurts of flame cut the dark- 
ness, succeeded by a score of short, 
sharp reports. A sound like the com- 
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ing together of all the furies pierced 
the night, followed by the plunging of 
horses, and the swearing of men, af- 
ter which all was silent, save for the 
downpour of the rain and the rumble 
of the thunder. 
ok K of ae 

When Nature threw her flashlight on 
the scene again the spotted bull and 
three of his companions, two horses 
and the gray wolf, lay dead. Stand- 
ing upon the side of the dead bull 
stood Sam, a pistol in one hand, a 
whip in the other, smiling triumph- 
antly at the scared cattle, which were 
huddled together in front of him, each 
one trying to force its way to the 
center of the herd. Around him were 
the cowboys, some sitting loosely in 
their saddles, others standing on the 
ground holding their horses’ reins. As 
Sam turned to his dead horse, which 
lay just in front of the bull, the lat- 
ter’s horn still hanging in its side, 
the smile faded from his face. He 
stroked the animal’s wet skin affec- 
tionately, then turned and walked 
slowly toward the camp. 





ON THE ROAD FROM CALABASAS 


BY BEN FIELD 


On the road from Calabasas 
Winding down by hill and dell, 

“In the summer droon and noontide 
Heard I faint, a mission bell. 





For a moment I was dreaming 
Of the beauties life can hold, 

On the road from Calabasas 
By Camino Real, old; 


But the golden spell was broken— 

O that you had been there, friend! 
To endear the subtle silence 

With the magic you can lend. 


Then would we the old time padres 
Have beheld along the way 
On their own Camino Real, 


Ghost-like in the light of day. 











“Face downward in front of the blazing campfire, we lay.” 


CAMPING IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 


BY LEORA CURRY 


ELL US another story, Fra- 
zier,” Son remarked lazily, 
as we lay face downward be- 
fore the fire after a strenu- 

ous day. Son had made his first kill, 
and I had managed to hook a fine 
string of trout; so both felt well satis- 
fied with the day’s sport. 

Here we were, high up among the 
mountains of the Coast Range, nearly 
seven thousand feet above sea-level, 
where the air is crisp and keen the 
year round, and patches of snow lie in 
shaded places, even in mid-August. We 
had found this beauty spot of Northern 
California tucked away in a distant 
corner of Humboldt County, included 
within the limits of the Trinity Forest 
Reserve; the Trinity Summit region, 
its meadows banked deep with snow 
in winter, and waving with grasses and 
wild flowers in summer. 


SMITH 


And what a time we were having, 
just Son and I, with Frazier, the forest 
ranger, for company, and Buster, his 
big Russian bear hound. “The home- 
liest dog I ever saw,” was my mental 
comment at first sight, “but the 
nicest,” I had to add when I became 
better acquainted with him. 

Frazier, the ranger, broad of chest 
and grizzled of hair, but as _ rosy- 
cheeked as a girl, was our neighbor, 
and a mutual liking had sprung up be- 
tween us at once; and how we enjoyed 
his visits to our camp! His stories of 
the great outdoors, and the many ex- 
periences he had to relate of his own 
or of others! 

Frazier reached over, gave the fire 
a kick, which sent a shower of sparks 
flying upward, gave Buster’s ear a 
friendly tweak, and remarked: 

“I was just thinking when you spoke 
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of Ez. Brown and his dog ‘Bear.’ 

“ ‘Bear’ was a short legged, ornery 
little cuss, not much as to size or looks, 
but the spunkiest little hunter that ever 
went on four legs, and Ez. was a thin, 
wiry little man that used to hunt 
through these mountains long before 
it was breaking the law to sell dried 
venison or hides, looking for several 
things, principally health, game and 
quartz ledges. 

“If there was one thing that Ez. 
liked better than another, it was a 
piece of fat bear cub for dinner. Well, 
this day Ez. had set out, intending to 
go down to Sun Flower prairie to see 
if there might be any deer there 
a-feeding, when all of a sudden Bear 
gave a little sniff, and there, sure 
enough was the game: a big she-bear 
and the nicest, fattest cub—it just 
made Ez.’s mouth water for a slice. 

“Ez. was a good shot, and at the 
crack of the rifle the cub rolled over 
dead, but Ez. was not quite prepared 
for what was to follow. The she-bear, 
instead of taking to the woods alone, 
or showing fight, caught up her dead 
cub in her arms and ran with it as fast 
as she could. Again the gun spoke, 
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and this time the mother bear fell, but 
Ez. told me that he didn’t eat any ot 
that cub after all. .He never had been 
chicken-hearted before, but that dead 
mother lying there with her baby cub 
clasped tight in her arms was too much 
for him: it was too human. He buried 
’em ‘under brush.’ ” 

The next morning Son proposed: 
‘Let’s go up to the summit to-day, 
daddy, around by that prairie Frazier 
was speaking about last night.” 

We started early, and I shall never 
forget that ride or the wonderful 
beauty of the ever-changing panorama 
that each turn in the trail presented. 

Meadows, verdant ‘with grass and 
brilliant with sunflowers; massive 
granite walls rising in solid bastions 
five or six hundred feet high, the dark 
wooded slopes and placid lakes. Color, 
fragrance and beauty eternal! Beauty 
of sky, cloud and wonderful distances; 
fragrance of flowers and pine-balsam, 
and over all a blissful silence, save for 
the tread of some wild thing that rus- 
tles a twig or brushes a pebble from 
its path, or the distant crack of a rifle. 

We reached the summit at.last, and 
as we stood gazing out over what 








“We came to the upper end of a long meadow.” 








“Son had made his first kill.” 


seemed an endless, primeval region, 
Son whispered: “Don’t it seem, daddy, 
that we are the only people on earth?” 


We rode slowly back through the 
pine forests, where soft footed bear 
go padding along amid the fallen 
needles, and wild-eyed deer bound, 
startled, away at their approach. 

One morning a few days later we 
came upon Frazier, riding along with 
Buster ambling happily at his side. 
He was smiling to himself. 

“I was just thinking, boys,” he be- 
gan, “of a lively little affair that an- 
other ranger and myself had just at 
this spot one morning last summer. 
Not very serious, but sure it was inter- 
esting enough while it lasted. 

“A few cattle from the valley below 
came up here to range during the sum- 
mer, and one morning Jack and I stum- 
bied upon a big red steer that had got 
himself in a fix. He had come upon 
an empty tin can that had probably 
been used by campers to hold butter. 
The steer was hunting for salt, and 
had crammed his head so firmly into 
the can that he couldn’t get it out, and 
was completely muzzled. As his was 
a sure case of slow starvation, we de- 
cided to help him out of the fix, but 


the big brute had ideas of his own 
about the matter. He couldn’t eat, or 
he couldn’t drink, or even make a de- 
cent bellow, but he could fight, and 
did, like a fiend, and we had to rope 
him, throw him, and finally tie him, 
before we could get that trap off his 
hay cutter. As we loosed him, we had 
to jump for safety, as he was mad 
plumb through.. Seemed to think we 
were to blame for the whole shootin’ 
match—just like some people never 
know what’s good for them.” 

Frazier had been sweeping the coun- 
try with his field glass while he -alked. 
Suddenly he pointed to a faint column 
of smoke rising far away in the dis- 
tance. 

“Looks like a forest fire,” he ex- 
claimed. “If it isn’t out in an hour 
or so I shall have to make tracks for 
it. Oh, yes, there are other rangers 
nearer,” he answered our questioning 
faces, “but in case of fire it is every- 
body get there. During dry season, 
down in the valley where that smoke is 
coming from, it is as hot as blazes, and 
it does not take long for an ordinary 
fire to become a roaring wall of flame.” 

And a big fire this one proved to be. 
Frazier was gone for ten days, and 














“Through his field glasses he carefully swept the distant horizon.” 


came back looking worn and tired, but 
as cheery and big-hearted as ever. 

“We had a hot time of. it,” he 
laughed. “We had to run for our lives 
a few times, and one of our men was 
fighting fire with the soles of his shoes 
worn through, so that his bare feet 
were blistered from the hot ashes, but 
that’s all in the business. 

“T’d rather fight fire or most any- 


thing than be the ‘lookout’ over on 
Ironsides Mountain, where a sixteen 
year old boy has been stationed all 
summer. Has a telephone and can 
warn the whole country at the first sign 
of a smoke, but that job would be too 
lonesome for me. I don’t understand 
how the poor kid stands it!” 

The weeks were slipping by, and 
Son and I were both as brown as the 








“Frazier, the forest ranger, was our near neightor.” 
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Indians, who used to rove over these 
same mountains. We had been suc- 
cessful with both rifle and rod, but 
we gloried most in the pictures we 
were to take away with us, both in 
our hearts and in the camera. 

“We haven’t taken the falls yet, 
daddy, and we mustn’t forget that,” 
Son reminded me, a day or two be- 
fore we were to break camp, and end- 
ing one of the happiest vacations I 
had ever known, so the film went for 
a reminder of the lovely stream that 
had furnished such delicious trout for 
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our table. ‘ 

Tish-tang-a-tang, the creek with the 
long tongue, the Indians named it, 
many a long moon ago, so Frazier 
told us. 

We left him there in his camp alone, 
patroling the ridges and valleys, 
watching for the smoke of forest fires 
and for those destroying campers who 
pay no attention to the law because 
they are on public domain. For such 
as these Uncle Sam’s trusty forest 
rangers are always on the lookout with 
a Buster always at their heels. 





THE PLEASURE FLEET 


BY FLORENCE RANDAL 


LIVESAY 


From haunts idyllic known to stars alone 
Where long they dallied dtifting with the stream, 
Like frightened swallows the canoes have flown. 


A rushing wind hath risen in a breath, 
And where the rivers join there is strife 
As light with darkness and as life with death. 


Frail craft, born but for summer and for song, 
Blown through the darkness like a storm-tossed leaf— 
Here is but highway for stout hearts and strong! 


In windy flare of light the watchman stands— 
The flying shapes speed onward to their mark— 
How warm, O Love and Life, the welcoming hands! 

















Exterior corridor and lounging hall, Y. M. C. A. building, Manila, Philippines. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN MANILA’ 


ECENTLY the Manila Y. M. 

C. A. issued a publication in 
pamphlet form which con- 

tained upon the title page, 

among other sentences, the following: 
“It is a high-grade, low-cost young 
men’s club, Christian but non-sec- 
tarian. Its fellowship, clubrooms, 
gymnasium, baths, classes, and all 


- DENNIE 


other practical advantages are open to 
all young men of all faiths or of no 
faith. 

“It is controlled by representatives 
of churches. This keeps it a Christian 
organization, and. prevents it from be- 
coming another church.” 

There are several other sentences, 
but these are enough to illustrate one 








Secretary of War Dickinson and party visiting Y. M. C. A. 


headquarters, Manila. 


Top row, left to right—Judge Jesse 


George, Court of Land Registration; Col. W. C. Rivers, Philip- 
pine Constabulary; Chas. W. Hubbell, Chief Engineer, Bureau 
of Public Works; Brigadier-General Clarence R. Edwards, 
Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 


Chas. S. Banks, Entomologist, Bureau of Science. 


Lower ron, 


left to right—Secretary of War Dickinson; E. S. Brown, Physi- 
cal Director; Hon. W. Cameron Forbes, Governor-General of 
the Philippines; ]. M. Groves, Associate General Secretary. 


of the main points of the institution— 
its latitude. And in this lies one of 
the chief charms of the place. It is 
a club, and a very good one at that, 
and differs from other clubs only in 
the fact that you cannot, of course, get 
liquof there. I do not know that other 
Manila clubs are any better, and some 
are not as good. 

The directors, wisely recognizing 
the fact that in this land of the Far 
East seemingly 98 per cent of the men 


of all nations use tobacco, removed the 
strictures ordinarily placed on _ that 
habit, and in consequence a man may 
smoke when and where he pleases 
throughout the building. In a land 
where all the doors and windows are 
left wide open all the year round, and 
where the, building is so advantage- 
ously situated as this one is with re- 
spect to the almost everlasting cool 
breezes blowing over the famous 
Luneta, there is never a lack of air, 














The Plaza McKinley, entrance to the Catholic Cathedral, Manila. 


and hence the matter of hygiene does 
not enter into the smoke question. Of 
course, smoking is barred at the relig- 
ious meetings on Sundays, but so is it 


barred in- the churches. Otherwise 
there is hardly any place in Manila 
where the weed is not in use. That is 
simply a part of the general custom of 
the country. 

The present magnificent building, 
which was opened two years ago last 
fall, is provided with every possible 
convenience known to similar institu- 
tions of the largest American cities— 
and, in addition, has more. For in- 
stance, the Manila Y. M. C. A. has 
probably the largest grounds of any 
branch in the world, possessing an area 
of 36,000 square meters in connection 
with the buildings. This will be util- 
ized in the near future for baseball 
and football fields, a quarter mile 
track, and for general outdoor ath- 
letics. Already no less than six ten- 
nis courts have been arranged; also 
an outdoor handball court. 

The present building was erected 


with the idea of entertaining Ameri- 
cans and Europeans solely, and so 
popular has it become as a place of 
residence that applications for rooms 
must be placed at least two months 
ahead, and it’s a case of “doubling 
up” in nearly all the rooms at that, for 
mest of them are intended for two 
men. The head officials are naturally 
Americans, the subordinates Filipinos, 
and the restaurant is leased and run by 
a Chinaman, who thoroughly under- 
stands his business, by the way. Rates 
for board are $27.50 per month, and 
for double rooms, $10 to each man. 
According to the rather high prices for 
accommodations in the Manila board- 
ing house, it may be stated that these 
rates are a little under the ordinary 
schedules. 

The membership is at present over 
400, and is steadily growing, and in 
view of the fact that the American 
population of Manila has decreased 
from 5199 to 4174 during the last 
three years on account of the Filipini- 
zation of the government service, this 








Santo Domingo Church, illuminated for Holy Week. 


is especially gratifying. In addition 
to the young fellows of the city, the 
has business men’s 


organization 
classes in the gymnasium, and two 
days each week are set apart for the 


ladies, who may then indulge in 
“gym” practice, a swim, or otherwise 
divert themselves. 

When General Secretary W. A. 
Tener returned from a vacation in the 
United States last fall, a new depart- 
ure was planned. This was the estab- 
lishment of two city branches intended 
for Filipinos entirely. These are to be 
located in different parts of the city, 
and will possess all the ordinary ad- 
vantages of the parent institution, in- 
cluding night classes, etc. One will be 
particularly a student branch, devoted 
more to study than to athletics, but 
both will be thoroughly equipped with 
the indoor physical apparatus charac- 
teristic of the Association. 

The money necessary for the erec- 
tion of these buildings was already of- 
fered by American friends in the 
States on condition that the sites and 
furnishings be purchased from money 
raised in the Islands, and as that plan 


was successfully pursued with the in- 
itial building, no difficulty was antici- 
pated in securing the $40,000 which 
was needed. A vigorous campaign 
was started in much the same manner 
that the original one was begun last 
fall, and in the course of a few days 
the necessary amount was pledged 
locally, one man subscribing $10,000 
for a starter. 

The history of the Manila branch, 
taken from a pamphlet, is as follows: 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation came to the Philippines with 
the army of occupation in 1898. When 
the troops were moved to Fort McKin- 
ley, a few miles from the city, an in- 
dependent organization was started for 
Manila in February, 1905. This was 
under the direction of the Army and 
Navy Department of the order. Later, 
the directors requested the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in New York to 
render assistance, and in response, 
John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
Foreign Department, was sent, arriv- 
ing in Manila in January, 1907. 

A conference with the directors re- 

















Chinese Catholic chapel and cemetery, Manila. 


sulted in his guaranteeing to provide 
$85,000 for the construction of a build- 
ing on condition that friends in the 
Islands would furnish the site and 
equipment. By February, 1907, the 
local men had donated $41,500, over a 
thousand people subscribing, and in 
June of 1907 the organization was in- 
corporated. The corner stone was 
laid July 10, 1908, and the building 
dedicated October 20, 1909. 

The site of the building is ideal in 
every way. To begin with, it is al- 
most exactly in the geographical cen- 
ter of the city, which means that it is 
comparatively near to government, 


military and civic buildings of all 
sorts. The new Normal school is be- 
ing built close by, and the site for the 
Insular Government Capitol will be iu 
the near neighborhood. 

There are no buildings very near, 
however, on the bay side, which al- 
lows the cooling breezes to “get ac- 
tion” at all times, a most desirable ad- 
junct in the tropics, and one which 
makes the structure one of the coolest 
at all times in the city. Taken alto- 
gether, it would be hard to imagine a 
more desirable location, which ac- 
counts to a great extent for its popu- 
larity and growth. 





THE BARE BROWN HILLS 


(Of San Francisco Bay.) 


BY LUCIA E.’ SMITH 


She called them bare brewn hills; : 
For she had never seen 

The springtime velvet green, 

The regal poppies’ sheen, 

Nor blue-fringed rills 

Of lupins gay between; 

Nor gold of morning’s light; 

The rose of coming night. 

O singer of the North, our bare brown hills 
A thousand colorings wear, 

And each one thrills. 

















The first cruiser Charleston. 


TWO HOODOO SHIPS OF THE SAME 
NAME 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


VERY NAVY has its hoodoo 
EK, ships—ships that seem pur- 


sued by misfortune, if not 

from the start, at least from 
an early period of their existence— 
and the United States is no exception 
to this rule. It has had its Jonah- 
inhabited hulls, some of which lie be- 
neath the waves, while others have 
spent or are spending their declining 
days in the “rotten rows” of navy 
yards. 

The United States navy, however, is 
peculiar in having had two hoodoo 
ships of the same name—one built on 
the Pacific Coast and the other on the 
Atlantic Coast—both of which were 
assigned from the start to the Pacific 
fleet. These ships were both named 
Charleston, and both belonged to the 
same class, that of protected cruisers, 
as they are technically termed: steel 
cruisers, without armor, but “pro- 
tected” by a watertight deck extend- 
ing fore-and-aft, over their machinery 
and underwater bodies. 

Charleston, indeed, has been an un- 
fortunate name for the United States 


navy, for it was Charleston, South 
Carolina, that gave the Union fleet its 
hardest tussle of the Civil War. It 
was before Charleston that the North 
Atlantic blockading squadron met its 
most serious. obstacles and suffered its 
heaviest losses, in both ships and men. 
it was there that the monitor Patapsco 
was sunk by a Confederate boat, the 
first case in naval history, if not the 
only one thus far, where a submarine 
actually attacked and sank her adver- 
sary. The deed was done by one of 
the crude old boats called “Davids,” 
which the Confederates built and oper- 
ated, often with more disaster to their 
own crews than to those of their foes. 

But Charleston is now a good, loyal 
American city, and entitled to have 
her name represented in the navy. 
Hence it was thatyher name was given 
to two ships of the “new” navy. 

The first Charleston was lost on an 
uncharted reef on the north coast of 
Luzon during the Philippine insurrec- 
tion; the second, still afloat and in 
commission in reserve, became obso- 
lete almost as soon as she was 





TWO HOODOO SHIPS OF THE SAME NAME. 


launched. She will probably end her 
days at a navy yard, as a receiving or 
practice ship. 

The first Charleston had a pictur- 
esque career, and figured in some his- 
toric incidents. It was she that, under 
command of Captain George C. 
Remey, chased the steamer Itata dur- 
ing the Chilean revolution of 1891, and 
almost had conflict with the Chilean 
cruiser Esmeralda, belonging to the 
faction for which the arms on the Itata 
were intended. The two cruisers were 
of nearly equal force, and a fight be- 
tween them was watched for with 
keen interest by naval experts the 
world over, for that was prior to. the 
Chino-Japanese war of 1894-95, and a 
fight between modern steel warships 
had not then taken place. But all was 
peacefully settled, and the fight never 
came off. 

The other picturesque incident in 
the first Charleston’s career was her 


seizure of the island of Guam in 1898, . 


while she was commanded by Captain 
Henry Glass, and conveying the First 
California and other volunteer regi- 
ments to Manila. 

This Charleston was built at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, in 
1887. Although built strictly accord- 
ing to the Navy Department’s specifi- 
cations, and a credit to her builders, 
the hoodoo made his appearance early. 
She was supposed to be patterned af- 
ter the then new Japanese cruiser 
Naniwa-Kan, built by the Armstrongs 
in England. But the critics at once be- 
gan to attack the American vessel. It 
was shown that the earlier Naniwa- 
Kan was her superior, and she was. 
The Naniwa-Kan carried two big 10- 
inch rifles in her main battery; the 
Charleston carried no guns _ heavier 
than 8-inch. The object of the Navy 
Department in adopting this distinct 
item of inferiority has never been sat- 
isfactorily explained. The Charleston 
was universally regarded by experts 
as an inferior ship to her Japanese 
predecessor. 

However, the Charleston did good 
service, for peace times, but the hoo- 
doo again appeared when the Spanish- 
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American war broke out. She would 
have been a valuable adjunct to 
Dewey’s squadron at Manila, but she 
was not ready. The hoodoo had her 
and she was held back. There was one 
delay after another in preparing her for 
war. The result was that she never 
heard a hostile shot fired except her 
own shot of warning at Guam. As if 
in despair and chagrin, she cruised 
around among the Philippines, after 
Dewey’s destruction of Montejo’s 
fleet weeks earlier, until, ordered by 
the Navy Department to do some sur- 
veying off the northern coast of Luzon 
—duty for which she was never in- 
tended—she ran upon a treacherous 
reef and became a total loss. She 
never saw a fight. 

To perpetuate the name, another 
Charleston was built at Newport News, 
Va., in 1904. She was of the same 
type as the first Charleston, but larger, 
speedier, better protected and better 
armed. But she was not a success as: 
a warship, however successful she was. 
as a marine structure. The type to 
which she belonged, even at the time 
she was designed, was passing out of 
favor among naval men. The huge, 
heavy battleships and small, swift 
cruisers and still smaller gunboats 
were the recognized favorites. Too 
weak for the heavy work of the first 
line of battle, and too strong for the 
lesser work of the navy, the Charles- 
ton was finally acknowledged to be a 
misfit. She was sent to the Pacific 
Ocean, and there she ‘is now, but not 
exactly on the ocean, for she is laid 
up at a navy yard, and there she will 
remain, in all probability, the rest of 
her days. She makes a good receiv- 
ing ship for recruits, but, like her ear- 
lier sister, Charleston, she will prob- 
ably never hear any gun but that of a 
saluting battery. The glory of the sea 
battle is not for her, and the only glory 
she may ever Jook for is that of train- 
ing the fighting men of the future. 

The navy has had unfortunate ships. 
They have existed from the early days, 
but that two ships bearing the same 
name should be hoodooed is regarded 
by navy men as interesting and unique. 
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man. He was young, of good 

height and rather blonde. The 

soft light from a library lamp fell full 
upon him, bringing his clear-cut fea- 
tures into prominence. He was smok- 
ing a cigarette, and his gaze followed 
the pale blue smoke as it floated grace- 
fully up into the light. Opposite, by a 
table, sat a slender girl. She was 
pretty, and noticeable above all was 
her beautiful complexion. Her eyes 
were as blue as the man’s, and her 
hair, dark and lusterless, was piled 
upon a shapely head. Before her, half 
supported by a table, and _ resting 
partly upon her lap, was a drawing 
board of convenient size. She was 
sketching, and as she drew, the man 
apparently did not notice how often 
her eyes traveled from his face to her 
work, or how intently she studied him. 
“So you don’t believe in romance ?” 


EFORE a fireplace in a large, 
ig roomy, leather chair sat a 


she said, half seriously, glancing up at - 


him. Then she laughed. “You are a 
nice cousin. I think you must be a 
pessimist: no one with optimistic 
views would dare make so bold an as- 
sertion.” 

“Romance nowadays happens only 
in books,” he said. 

“Indeed it does not!” she insisted. 
“There is as much romance in the 
world to-day as in the days of Don 
Quixote.” 

“Perhaps you are correct.” He 
knocked the ashes from his cigarette 
and continued: “Don’t think that I be- 
lieve there is no such thing as actual 
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*“*The Expiation,’’ etc. 


romance; it is of an entirely different 
sort to-day; modernizing has detracted 
from its Quixotic effect. I think you 
are a very romantic girl, Edna.” 

“Why did you write to her, then?” 
she persisted suddenly, pausing in her 
work to study him more closely. 

“Why ? How could I help writing?” 
he said, helplessly. ‘You do nothing 
but talk Eleanore, about Eleanore, and 
of Eleanore whenever we are together; 
in fact, we never meet that you do not 
discuss her for my benefit. I cannot 
help but become interested in her, 
can I?” 

He produced a cigarette case of 
queer Egyptian design and selected a 
cigarette. | 

Edna worked intently at her draw- 
ing for several minutes in silence. 

“Eleanor is the dearest girl I know, 
and it is predestined that you two 
shall meet. You would love her,” she 
added, after a pause. 

Brete laughed and blew a puff of 
smoke at her. 

“Edna, you are a match maker. You 
have arranged matters between Elea- 
nore and me beautifully. I am not 
certain how far ahead you are plan- 
ning, but I have become suspicious. 
You introduced me to her by letter. 
She was courteous enough—I might 
say almost kind, to acknowledge the 
usual introduction, but further she was 
very reticent. We corresponded for 
a short time. Matters would have been 
better if we had not. Our letters were 
misunderstood. Her’s became epis- 
tles of neatly penned sarcasms, and 
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mine, well—I am naturally a sarcastic 
person, but in jest only.” 

Edna remained silent, but her pen 
moved rapidly. A little gold clock on 
the mantle struck the half hour. Brete 
glanced at the clock and rose quickly. 

“EKight-thirty! I’ve an engagement 
with Max Dillman at the Garrick 
Theatre, and now I am half an hour 
late,” he exclaimed, taking his over- 
coat from a chair. 

“T am going to blame you for caus- 
ing me to be late to-night. I dropped 
in early to discuss my play with you, 
and we have discussed Eleanore Bond 
instead. I will leave the copy with 
you and you can read it at your. lei- 
sure. Clement wrote the music espec- 
ially for it.” 

“I am sorry, Brete,” she apologized, 
and helped him with his coat. 

“Thanks,” he said, struggling into it. 

Edna waited until she heard him 
close the street door, then she crossed 
the room, dropping comfortably into 
the chair he had just vacated. She 
remained thinking for a moment, then 


taking her work from the table, she 
studied it carefully. A guilty smile 
played upon her face. 

She was illustrating a story of popu- 
lar romance for an Eastern publica- 
tion, a romance such as she had hoped 


to see spring up in Brete’s life. The 
girl in the story had reminded her of 
Ejeanore, and she had reproduced in 
her drawings a likeness of that North- 
ern beauty. 

“Poor Brete!” she said aloud. She 
thought of how she had used him the 
entire evening as a model for the hero 
in the story, and he unconscious of it 
all. She had brought the two to- 
gether, if only in pen and ink illustra- 
tion, and was happy over it. 

The following afternoon found Edna 
propped lazily in her arm chair, read- 
ing. The warm sunlight streamed into 
the studio, revealing the rich colorings 
of the tapestries, The room had the 
appearance of art forgotten. A cloth 
covered an unfinished painting—a new 
branch of art but recently attempted. 
The over-worked drawing board rested 
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against the wall near the table, which 
was littered with inks, paints and 
every possible article that a studio 
should contain. 

Eleanore entered unannounced. 

“You look very comfortable!” she 
exclaimed, after watching Edna for a 
moment. “What are you reading that 
is so very interesting that you fail to 
notice my arrival P” she continued, ad- 
vancing. 

“Eleanore!” cried Edna, dropping 
her book and rushing to greet her. 
“You naughty girl: why didn’t you tell 
me that you were coming ?” 

“I wished to surprise 
course!” 

“You certainly did surprise me!” 
she laughed, holding Eleanore at arms’ 
length. “How long do you intend to 
remain ?” 

Eleanore dropped into the large 
leather chair. “Only a short time, I 
suppose, but one is never certain. Un- 
expected things often happen you 
know.” 

Edna drew a chair toward Elea- 
nore’s, seating herself on the book she 
had been reading, for safe keeping. 
How she wished the unexpected would 
happen! 

The afternoon passed rapidly. The 
sunlight dwindled away until only a 
narrow shaft flung itself between the 
two girls as a barrier, the dull red 
color of the Oriental rug was stimu- 
lated into scarlet by its brilliancy. 

“Gracious, I forgot. the tea!” And 
Edna jumped immediately to prepare 
the table. The forgotten book now 
lay fully exposed to view upon the 
leather cushions of the chair—unpro- 
tected! 

“So this is the literature that proved 
so interesting!” exclaimed Eleanore, 
as she eyed the inoffensive looking 
book. “I am going to investigate. 
Why, it is a manuscript—a play!” she 
cried in excitement. 

Edna pounced upon her in a threat- 
ening manner. 

“Why do you become so excited?” 
Eleanore laughed, placing the big 
chair -between them. 


you, of 
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“You must not look at it,” she cried 
in despair, remembering her promise 
to Brete. 

“But why, my dear? Perhaps it is 
not so bad as you think it is,” she 
teased. 

“Oh, no, not that! It’s—it’s a secret 
and I promised not to let any one look 
at it,” she stammered. 

“A dark secret!” mused Eleanore. 
“This is exciting! Do tell me. I'll 
promise not to tell any one.” 

“Honest?” A pause. “N-no, I 
cannot tell you. Brete would never 
forgive me.” 

“Brete!” Eleanore made a hasty 
attempt to discover the author’s name, 
but Edna prevented her doing so, and 
they stood looking foolishly at each 
other. 

A woman is a woman and a secret 
is a secret, so Edna told Eleanore af- 
ter she had pledged her very life not 
to breathe one single word of what 
she heard. When she had finished, 
Eijeanore offered no comment other 
than rudely to begin a perusal of the 
manuscript. 

“Oh, Edna, this is the very play I 
have been hunting for ages!” she sud- 
denly cried. “I could never find a 
part I was suited to. That is the rea- 
son I left the stage.” 

“Don’t say that! You mean a part 
that suited you!” corrected Edna. 
“Even parts that were written espec- 
ially for me I did not make a success 
of. It was in me, I know, but they al- 
ways lacked the very color that would 
have developed my style.” 

“T had forgotten you were ever on 
the stage,” admitted Edna. 

Eleanore straightened herself in the 
chair and became very serious. 

“Edna,” she said, earnestly, “I am 
going to play the leading role in your 
cousin’s play.” 

The unexpected had happened, but 
Edna was not prepared for this. She 
was quite overwhelmed! : 

“Do—do you really mean it—do 
you really think you could?” she cried 
eagerly. ‘Do you?” 

“Most assuredly I do!” 
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“How romantic that would be!” she 
cried. 
“Hardly, having never 


met your 


cousin. It would be merely a business 
proposition.” 

The word business grated harshly 
“Would it?” she 


on Edna’s ears. 
wondered. . 

“He has been unable to find an ac- 
tress who can play the leading role 
to suit him, and he says he'll not pro- 
duce it until he does.” 

Eleanore felt confident that if she 
studied the part, and had the op- 
portunity of rehearsing it before Brete 
she could convince him that she could 
play it as he wished. She realized 
that the play suited her every style 
and manner. It was something that 
she had long sought for, and now that 
the opportunity presented itself she 
would lose no time availing herself 
of it, and put forth the best that was 
in her to succeed. 

Edna, seated on the edge of a chair, 
where she had dropped as Eleanore 
read, studied her closely. It was her 
nature to study a person’s character 
and discover the individuality which 
enabled her to portray to a nicety, and 
it was this little individuality of her 
own that made her realize that the role 
of Maude Du Pray was Eleanore’s 
very self, as clearly and distinctly as 
if it had been written for her, and her 
very nature woven into it. She was 
positive, if Eleanore essayed the role 
before Brete, he would see in her the 
Maude Du Pray in real life, not’ act- 
ing a part but portraying her own 
character. “Who could act the role 
of one’s self better than one’s own 
self?” she mused, and felt happy for 
more reasons than one. Of course her 
discovering the ideal actress for the 
part would surprise Brete, but she 
must find a way to bring Eleanore, her 
friend, and Eleanore, the actress, be- 
fore- him without his guessing her 
purpose. But how? 

The two sipped tea till almost the 
dinner hour, discussing the proper 
thing to do. They planned that with 
two weeks of study and rehearsing 





“She extended a small hand and smiled.” 
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Eleanore could be in readiness to face 
Brete for a try-out. He was not to 
know that she was in town until she 
was prepared, then Edna would invite 
him io the studio to meet an actress 
whom she had in view, and Eleanore 
would just drop in. The plan pleased 
both. 

Few things ever turn out as they are 
planned. Brete called at the studio 
that very evening and insisted upon 
discussing his play. Edna was at 
work upon the unfinished drawing. 
Her memory of Eleanore had been re- 
freshed. She had noted her carefully 
during the afternoon, and her pen 
proved it. The likeness was excellent. 

“You do not seem inclined to be. in- 
terested in the play to-night,” he said 
in a disappointed tone. “Perhaps it 
may interest you to know that I have 
discovered a very promising actress 
for the leading role. I am to give her 


a try-out in a few days. She is study- 
ing the part now.” 

Edna’s pen ceased its monotonous 
scratching, as she paused abruptly in 


her work. 

What if this new actress. suited 
Brete, and he booked her for an en- 
gagement? she thought. 

“Indeed I am interested!” she re- 
sponded. “I have not only read your 
play, but I have racked my brains in 
an effort to locate the type of woman 
you want. I think I have succeeded.” 

“What! You hunting an actress for 
me?” he laughed. 

“I knew you would laugh at my 
well meaning efforts,’ she pouted, 
“but I thought an artist could find an 
ideal sooner than you could—hunting 
ideals is one branch of art.” 

Again he laughed. “Not at all. 
Who is this—er—ah—ideal woman? 
Seriously, Edna, I am willing to give 
any one with talent a try-out.” 

“You're teasing me!” 

“No, I’m not! But I never thought 
of asking your assistance. Who knows: 
she may be the right woman,” he re- 
flected. 

“She will,” replied Edna, and thrust 
her drawing board flat on the table 
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with a bang to emphasize her feelings. 

Brete felt that he had peeved her 
and regretted it. “Who is she?” he 
asked encouragingly. 

Edna ignored his question and an- 
swered discreetly: “I will invite her 
to the studio some evening when it is 
convenient for you to call. Will you 
come P” 

“Most assuredly. You know I said 
that I would give ¥ 

She interrupted him. “Promise not 
to engage another until you meet 
her P?” 

“Certainly. I'll surely do that much 
for you: only arrange the matter 
soon.” 

Two days later Brete received a 
very dainty note. It was addressed in 
an odd handwriting which he had not 
forgotten. (Three years is a long 
time, still he remembered.) He read 
the nete. It was short, an invitation to 
call the following Saturday evening, 
if convenient, a telephone number with 
an address, and that was all. 

That evening he called at the studio 
to tell Edna about the invitation. She 
had gone out, so he returned home, 
spending the evening writing letters— 
one was to a certain actress postpon- 
ing an engagement. 

Brete thought much of Saturday 
evening and Eleanore during the next 
day. Even though Edna had de- 
scribed her many times for his bene- 
fit, he had benefited little thereby. He 
had seen a picture of her when she 
was a very cute little girl, but that was 
of no help. Edna’s sketches carried 
ohly vague impressions. Of course he 
had not seen her latest drawings, and 
picture the original he could not. 
Every time he placed his hand in his 
pocket he felt the note, and was re- 
minded of it, and he was invariably 
putting his hand into his pocket. 

He wished the week would pass 
more quickly. 

Thursday found him out of humor. 
He was not of an excitable nature, but 
Edna had interested him in this girl 
against his will. And now at the time 
when he needed Edna most—when he 
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would have been glad to discuss Elea- 
nore with her, she avoided him. 

When Saturday morning dawned, he 
heaved a sigh of relief, and was thank- 
ful she had not set the date two weeks 
ahead. 

He had never known so slow a day. 
The minutes lagged interminably, the 
hours crawled forward with the most 
snail-like pace, and his impatience at 
this was tempered by a. ssatirical 
amusement that all his friends seemed 
banded together in a conspiracy to en- 
gage his society for that particular 
evening. ; 

As night drew on, he experienced an 
exciting sense of eluding them. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong. He was 
detained at the office and dinner was 
late, as usual. The barber shops were 
crowded. 

“Seems everybody wants to be 
shaved at precisely the same mo- 
ment,” he grumbled, and went home to 
shave himself. 

He dressed with the emotions of a 
criminal who realizes that the sleuths 


are hard upon his trail, and every 
minute lost would only be the hasten- 
ing of his doom. 

When dressed at last, 


he rushed 
from the house. Alighting at Eighth 
avenue instead of Fourth, he pro- 
ceeded to look for the telephone num- 
ber instead of the house number, with 
no success. At last, after a fruitless 
search, he condescended to consult the 
letter and discovered his mistake. Re- 
tracing his steps to Fourth avenue, he 
located the house without difficulty. 
and found he was now over half an 
hour late. 
and the engagement had been ar- 
ranged for eight-fifteen. However, he 
ascended the stairs with an apology 
ready framed. 

“T suppose she has about given me 
up,” he muttered, and jabbed his 
thumb against the bell. Some one 
touched the knob; the door opened, 
and two people stood staring at each 
other, one very small, the other quite 
tall. 

Eleanore was in white, and a span- 


It was a quarter of nine,’ 
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gled shawl hung loosely about her 
shapely shoulders. She was the first 
to speak. 

“Mr. Harding?” She extended a 
white arm from the folds of her shawl 
and smiled. 

“Miss Bond,” he nodded, accepting 
her outstretched hand. “At last we 
meet!” 

She led him into the parlor. “I am 
horribly late,” he apologized, for a 
clock on the mantel reminded him of 
his tardiness. 

“You are very formal,” she laughed. 
“T had almost given up expecting you, 
and was just beginning to think you 
were very unreliable.” 

Brete accepted the chair she offered 
him. For a full minute they studied 
each other closely. His vision of her 
as she opened the door was a small, 
white figure, an enormous wealth of 
brown hair, with many wonderful little 
curls dancing about her head and face, 
two very big eyes—black eyes that 
looked right at him—he found it im- 
possible to keep from looking at them. 
Now as she sat in a large, easy chair 
opposite him, he gazed upon her with 
admiration—her oval face, her 
rounded chin, her big, dark eyes. 

“You are different from what I had 
expected,” she said frankly, and con- 
versation was renewed. 

“Of course, and for the better, I 
hope,” he ventured. He was positive 
he would have pictured her the oppo- 
site if he could have pictured her at 
all. 

“Well, I expected to find you much 
shorter,” she admitted. 

He laughed. Brete Harding was 
nearly six feet. 

“You may smoke if you wish,” she 
added, reading the expression on his 
face. 

Conversation drifted into plays, and 
the hits of the season were discussed. 
Both were well versed in the season’s 
plays. 

Eleanore was prepared for her try- 
out. Since she had met Brete her con- 
fidence had risen. There could be but 
one result—success. Still, she must 
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impress him favorably to-night. 

The evening passed pleasantly. 
Brete forgot time. Later, when he 
boarded a car for home, he remained 
upon the outside platform, smoking 
contentedly. ‘Who would have ever 
thought it!” he mused. “I have read 
of such happenings in books, but to 
find such a girl in a real life adventure 
is a marvelous occurrence. After all, 
Edna’s arguments did amount to 
something. 

A week slipped quickly by. Brete 
kept his appointment with Edna at 
the studio, appearing earlier in the af- 
ternoon than expected. He was anx- 
ious to discuss Eleanore with her be- 
fore the actress arrived. Now it was 
Brete who wished to talk about her, 
and for an hour he tried to induces 
Edna to talk, but she found pleasure 
in teasing him by avoiding the subject. 

Eleanore’s arrival was an agreeable 
surprise to him. He had not had the 
pleasure of seeing her since his call, 
and soon all were chatting merrily. 
Many glances at the clock told Brete 
the actress was long overdue. 

Eleanore noted his frequent glances 
at the timepiece, and nudged Edna, 
then the two girls unobserved smiled 
knowingly. 

“Have you an engagement?” asked 
Eleanore suddenly, turning abruptly 
towards him. 

“Well—er—er—and no,” he stam- 
mered. He was taken by surprise. 
“Excuse my rudeness in staring at the 
clock, but——” 

“Oh, please do not let two foolish 
girls detain you. You look simply 
bored to death.” 

He looked at Edna for help, but she 
was interested at that particular mo- 
ment in her cigarette. 

“Who is she?” Eleanore teased. 
“An actress,” he confessed. 
“An actress! How exciting! 
am interested—do tell us.” 
She looked squarely at him. He 
looked vainly at Edna for help, but 
why should she interfere? She merely 
waited. 

Brete knew he was getting in deeper 


Now 


— 
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water, and Eleanore’s remark embar- 
rassed him. 

“I don’t mean that exactly. I 

“T thought you were rather frank to 
admit your guilt so easily. What do 
you mean ?”’ 

He felt more at ease. “Why—I have 
written a play——” 

“A play! Do you write plays?” 
she asked, with well feigned surprise. 

“Yes; I am a playwright, so the 
managers say. I have written one that 
is very original, and in which I por- 
tray my ideal of a woman in the lead- 
ing role. That is why I have endeay- 
ored to keep it a secret from my 
friends. Edna was the only one who 
knew,” he explained. 

——— this confidence make me one 
re) ae 

She paused, not knowing just how 
to finish her sentence. 

“It makes you one of a chosen few,” 
he finished for her. “I have had much 
difficulty in securing a leading lady 
for the role. The play’s success lies 
in finding’ the exact type of woman. 
Edna has arranged to have a ‘riend, 
the actress in question, call at her 
studio this afternoon for me to inter- 
view. 

“My, this is a_ revelation,” she 
gasped. “I hope I have not intruded ?” 
And she arose to leave. 

“Please wait,” said-Brete. “I am 
really very glad you called, because 
I am sure any criticism you may sug- 
gest will be appreciated. It does not 
appear as though your actress is com- 
ing. Eh, Edna?” 

Edna was holding the copy of the 
play in her hand. This was her cue. 

“May I show it?” she asked. 

“Oh, do let me read it,” Eleanore 
begged, extending her hand for the 
copy. 

“Certainly. I did not think you 
would be interested,” he said feeling 
highly complimented. 

Eagerly she took the copy and was 
soon absorbed in its contents. Brete 


» 





fished for a cigarette, all the while ob- 
serving Eleanore as she read. Edna 
waited. 
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Eleanore read apparently for some 
few minutes. “Oh, it is splendid!” 
she cried. “I have just read to 
Maude’s entrance. She’s a dear! I 
like her lines.” 

She read aloud—it was clever act- 
ing. Brete watched her and listened. 
He was amazed at her reading. Sud- 
denly she dropped the copy to the floor 
and rose from her chair as Maude Du 
Pray did. 

It was an exciting moment for Edna. 
She studied the expression on Brete’s 
face in an effort to see what it might 
reveal. 

Until now it had not dawned upon 
the unsuspecting Brete that Eleanore 
was really acting the role, but as she 
rehearsed, a feeling of awe crept over 
him. She was no longer Eleanore, 
reciting the lines.of the play, but 
Maude Du Pray—his Maude, speaking 
his lines with the same emotions that 
he had felt when he wrote them. 

“How do you like my acting?” she 
asked. 

Edna waited anxiously for the an- 
swer. 

“Great!” exclaimed Brete, enthusi- 
astically. “Edna, you are a trump! I 
might have guessed it. 

“But you didn’t!” cried Edna. 

“You are perfect as the heroine! 
Who planned this little surprise?” 

Both looked at Edna. 

“T’ll accept all of the blame gladly,” 
she laughed. 

* * 


* * 


The weeks that followed were busy 


ones. Brete’s play was in the hands 
of his producer. The cast was chosen 
and the rehearsals called. No expense 
was spared. Brete rode home from the 
theatre after dress rehearsal. He 
viewed with pride the billboards dis- 
played conspicuously along the streets. 
He was not a man to waste perfectly 
good thought on such a thing as 
failure. He could think of nothing but 
Eleanore in the role of Maude—his 
Maude, the Maude he had created. 
On the night of the premier he was 
very particular to plan his engage- 
ments. He telephoned to Techau’s, and 
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a table for a party of six for eleven- 
thirty. He found the company a little 
nervous and the stage manager out of 
humor. As he returned to the street 
he met Eleanore and her aunt. As she 
came smilingly towards him, he 
thought she looked radiantly beautiful. 

“You look lost, Brete!’”’ she greeted. 

He nodded pleasantly to her aunt, 
but his eyes were all for Eleanore. 

“Tam lost! I’ve nothing more to do 
but wait, and it seems Time never ad- 
vanced so slowly as it does this last 
hour.” 

“Then wait!” she cried, and ran 
quickly to her dressing room, her aunt 
following. 

““Wait!’” he repeated, still gazing 
after the. retreating figures. He 
watched until her door closed, then he 
made his way to the street, seeking 
refuge from the crowd around the box 
office. 

He watched the crowd file into the 
building for awhile. Then he mingled 
with the stream of-people entering 
the theatre. 

His seat was well in the rear. The 
overture had just begun as he glanced 
over the audience in search of friends. 
Edna and her party were in a stage 
box. Brete began to feel nervous, as 
he noted the curtain call. Another 
moment and the audience broke into 
applause, for the setting was indeed a 
beautiful one, enhanced by gorgeous 
costumes of Edna’s designing. He 
sat through the act as he had at re- 
hearsals; he forgot the audience; he 
did not hear the applause; he only saw 
Eleanore, listening to every word she 
spoke, and watching every move. At 
the finale the applause roused him. 
Some one called “Author!” and the 
next instant he found himself being 
dragged toward the exit by the mana- 
ger and propelled quickly towards the 
stage entrance. 

Eleanore and the principals were 
answering the third curtain as he 
stepped into the wings. She smiling 
drew him out upon the “boards.” 

“Speech! Speech! Speech!” punc- 
tuated the din of applause. 
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He did his best—a poor effort, but it 
answered. 
He remained behind the scenes dur- 


ing the remaining acts, where Edna 


and her party joined him after the 
show. Then a machine whirled them 
to supper. 

It was late when Brete dropped 
the last of his party at their doors, and 
at last he was alone with Eleanore. 

“Are you very tired?” he asked, as 
he climbed back into the tonneau. 

“Not very. Why?” she asked. 

“It is such a beautiful, warm night. 
Let us motor through Golden Gate 
Park to the Ocean Boulevard on our 
way home. I want to talk about the 
success of our first night.” 

“But my aunt?” Eleanore protested. 

“T will explain to her. Then I am 
sure she will understand and not ob- 
ject.” 

They rode in silence until well into 
the Park, then Brete broke the silence. 

“You are tired after the hard work 
and strain of to-night. So am I—worn 
with the weeks of labor. Now that it 
is over and a success, I want to forget 
everything, and free myself from the 
life of the city—to leave it all behind. 
I want to ride out into the calm night 
along the ocean shore, and hear its 
soothing monody.” 

“Your play met with big success to- 
night, Brete. It seems as if you had 
written the part specially forme. And 
you did not know me then,” said 
Eleanore. 

“Yes, I did know you—then. I have 
always known you,” he returned. 
“When I wrote the play, I made Maude 
Du Pray a real, live woman. She really 
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existed to me—she was my ideal, all 
that I thought a woman should be. Af- 
ter I had written the part I hunted for 
a woman who could act the role as I 
saw it. But all the candidates to act 
the heroine lacked the spirit of the 
part. Perhaps my ideal was too high. 
Yet I felt convinced that sometime, 
somewhere, I would find this ideal, 
this woman, even though she was not 
an actress.” 

Eleanore was silent. At last she 
said: “You have been a long time in 
finding her. Are you positive that she 
is the right woman?” 

“When I first met you,” he answered 
feelingly, “I never dreamed of your 
fitting the role of Maude Du Pray, but 
when you rehearsed in Edna’s studio [ 
realized that you were the one woman 
—my ideal!” 

He took her hand and pressed it gen- 
tly; she did not resist, and his arm 
stole about her slender waist. 

“In the weeks that we have worked 
together, dear, I have learned to love 
you—to idealize you. Eleanore, you 
are the woman who has always lived 
in my thoughts, the woman I would 
have created in real flesh) and blood, 
and I want you to be the leading lady 
in my life.” 

He drew her closer. 

“Do you think I could play 
role ?” she whispered. 

He kissed her. 

The machine glided forth from the 
shadow of the Park on to the open 
beach. The moon caught them both 
wrapped closely in each others’ arms 
as they sped swiftly on toward the 
darkened city. 


the 





A CALIFORNIA AEROPLANE DESTROYER 


BY FRANK WILLARD KIMBALL 





for the past two years under instruc- 
tions from the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortifications of the United States War 
Department, during which time they 
have conducted experiments in he 
mountains east of San Jose with most 
encouraging results. 

The designs prepared are in the cus- 
tody of the War Department, which 
has been given exclusive rights to the 
invention, and in consequence no com- 
plete description can be given the pub- 
lic of the method employed to destroy 
aircraft. It is asserted, however, that 
the apparatus used has cut in twain 
iron bars of a gate one-fourth of an 
inch thick and three-fourths of an inch 











F. M. Rossi, inventor of a new aeroplane 
destroyer. 


ESPITE the opinion recently 
advanced by army and navy 
ordnance experts that with 
the present type of ordnance 

it is practically impossible to hring 
down an aeroplane high in the air ani 
in full flight, save by a chance shot, 
the value of the aeroplane as a martia! 
weapon seems to have been greatly re- 
duced in value by the aeroplane de- 
stroyer invented by F. M. Rossi, and 
given successful tests by V. Joseph 
Cornaggia. The inventor and mechani- 
cian are well known Santa Clara 
machinists, and are connected with the 
engineering department of Santa Clara Iron bars and heavy log chain cut in twain 
College. They have been working on at a distance of 200 yards by the new 
the invention with the utmost secrecy aeroplane destroyer. 
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in width at a distance of two hundred 
yards, while at the same distance links 
of a log-chain measuring one-eighth 
inch in diameter have been severed. 
The projectile which accomplished 
this well-nigh impossible feat was 
fired from a 44-calibre rifle, but heav- 
ier ordnance may be used where a 
greater distance is required to be 
reached. 

The invention is so adjusted that 
the projectile loses little of the force 
of the charge ordinarily fired from a 
gun. This is accomplished by a series 
of springs affixed to the weapon, which 
can be used on guns of any descrip- 
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tion. 

A promising feature of the inven- 
tion is the use of a compound in the 
shell which leaves a trail of dense 
black smoke. This enables the gun- 
ner to ascertain the range of the aero- 
plane. 

Mr. Rossi is highly pleased with the 
recognition given the invention by the 
War Department, and he expresses 
himself as feeling confident that the 
apparatus will be adopted by Uncle 
Sam as the. most likely means of ret- 
dering an aeroplane useless as a fight- 
ing machine in the hands of a possible 
enemy. 





AMONG THE FIRS 


BY ADA 


M. HEDGES 


When I am far away from this, 

And weary of the din, 

That throbs and beats and whirls all day 
Out in the world of men; 


When I look out upon the throng 
With undiscerning eye— 

Come back to me when hope is dead, 
A healing memory. 


Blow, then, this pungent breath to me! 
And weariness shall cease; 

Once more the benediction fal] 

Of this hour’s perfect peace: 





WEEPING ALL NIGHT 


BY C. T. RUSSELL, 


“Weeping may endure for a night, but 
Joy cometh in the morning.” —Psa. 30.5 


O OTHER book treats the 
matter of human woe and 
sorrow in the wise, tender, 
sympathetic, helpful man- 

ner of the Bible. It assures us that 
however cold, heartless and disap- 
pointing the world may be and our 
friends may be, or those from whom 
we may have expected better things, 
we have, nevertheless, a God of sym- 
pathy—a God of love. No heathen 
religion knows anything of such a 
God. With them God’s attributes are 
merely more or less of ferocity. Their 
gods are to be placated and wor- 
shipped from fear of what they other- 
wise would do to their creatures. The 
God of the Bible assures us of His 
love, His sympathy, in all of our dis- 
tresses—His interest in our affairs, 
and His provision for the ultimate wel- 
fare of all those who will come into 
the attitude of loving righteousness 
and hating iniquity—the only proper 
attitude of heart, the only one which 
He can approve and bless with ever- 
lasting life. 


A Night of Sorrow and Death. 


The Scriptures point out to us what 
we recognize to be the truth—that the 
world has been under a pall and blight 
and curse of death for six thousand 
years. Appropriately our text de- 
scribes this period as a dark time of 
hard, blighting experiences, a night 
of weeping—of sorrow. In harmony 
with this figure it declares that “dark- 
ness covers the (civilized) earth and 
gross darkness the heathen.” 

Not alone does this condition affect 
those who are in alienation from God 
through ignorance and __ superstition 


Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


and the power of sin, but it affects 
also those who have accepted the 
grace of God, who have turned their 
backs upon sin and who are seeking 
to walk in the narrow way, in the 
footsteps of Jesus. Well does the 
Apostle say: “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now. And not only they, 
but ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption; to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our Body”—the Body of which 
Jesus is the Head or Chief and we 
are symbolical members or an under- 
priesthood (Romans viii, 22, 23.) 
There is a difference, however, be- 
tween the Church and the world in this 
groaning, as suggested by the Apos- 
tle’s words. The world groans aloud 
without alleviation, and even its wait- 
ing for the manifestation of the sons 
of God is a waiting in ignorance; for, 
being out of touch with the Eternal 
One, they know not of His gracious 
purposes and arrangements—for these 
are kept secret from all except His 
sanctified ones. “The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear (rever- 
ence) Him and He will show them His 
Covenant” (Psalm xxv, 14), Those 
who possess the secret of the Lord 
“sorrow not as others who have no 
hope” (I Thessalonians iv, 13). They 
“sroan inwardly” and wait for the glo- 
rification of themselves and all the 
brethren, members of the symbolical 
Body of Christ, by participation in the 
First Resurrection. The hopes of these 
must be realized first, before the bless- 
ing can come to the “groaning crea- 
tion” in general. The latter are wait- 
ing for the manifestation of the sons 
of God; namely, the Church in glory. 
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The Bible represents itself as being 
the candle of the Lord, the lamp of 
Divine Truth and Enlightenment. But 
it tells us that its light is not for the 
world—either now or at any time 
future. Its light is only for those who 
by faith and obedience unto consecra- 
tion seek to walk in the footsteps of 
Jesus. They need the light. God pro- 
vides it for them. These are repre- 
sented by the Prophet as saying to the 
Lord, “Thy Word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path” (foot- 
steps) (Psalm cxix, 105.) This light 
evidently does not shine far into the 
future, but enough for each onward 
step as it becomes due. 


A Light in a Dark Place. 


St. Peter amplifies the same thought. 
After telling us of the assurance which 
he himself and his associates had upon 
the Mount of Transfiguration when 
they beheld “the vision” (Matt. xvii 
1-9) of the Lord miraculously trans- 
formed and with Him Moses and Eli- 


jah and heard the Voice from heaven, 


it was forceful to their minds as 
teaching the coming of Our Lord in 
glory, in due time. Nevertheless, says 
the Apostle, honoring the Bible above 
any vision, “We have a more sure 
word of prophecy; whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day star arise” 
(II Peter i, 9), indicating that the 
morning is at hand and that the Sun 
of Righteousness will soon fulfill its 
mission of blessing all the families of 
the earth. 

Why does God permit the reign of 
sin and death, injustice, unrighteous- 
ness, sorrow, trouble, pain, headaches, 
heartaches, etc.? Why does He not 
deal with humanity graciously, kindly, 
lovingly, as a Father, as He deals with 
the angelic sons of God? Is it just 
or loving on the part of our Creator 
to bring forth millions of His creatures 
under these admittedly unfavorable 
conditions—beset by weaknesses and 
sinwardness from their birth and sur- 
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rounded by others similarly weak, and 
beset by Satan and his minions—wick- 
ed spirits? Is it just that we should 
thus be in an unequal fight subjected 
to weaknesses and dying and imper- 
fect conditions on account of the sin 
of our first parents, and then, on the 
same account, be in danger of an eter- 
nity of torture with nine hundred and 
ninety-nine chances out of a thousand 
against us? 

No, thank God, that thought of eter- 
nal torture which came down to us 
from the Dark Ages, and which we for 
a time supposed to be Biblical, we find 
now is quite unscriptural, when judged 
in the light of the Bible’s own tes- 
timony. The eternal torment doctrine 


‘ assuredly is not of God, not of the 


Bible, but, as St. Paul declares, one 
of the “doctrines of devils.” 

The inheritance of weaknesses, 
blemishes, sorrows, pain and trouble, 
to which we were born, is quite suffi- 
cient, and according to the Scriptures, 
these are all part of death, and all 
reach their culmination in death, 
which is the real penalty for sin pre- 
scribed by our Creator. The fact that 
these blemishes still continue with the 
race proves that their sins are not 
yet blotted out, and to this agree the 
Scriptures which point us to the on- 
coming glorious day. of blessing a 
thousand years long, the Millennium, 
in which Divine blessing will be be- 
stowed upon every member of Adam’s 
race. The merit of Christ’s sacrifice, 
the ransom-price for sinners which He 
laid down, will by that time be made 
available “for the sins of the whole 
world.” 


Awarded Special Privileges. 


The merit of that sacrifice has al- 
ready been applied to the Church— 
“The househoid of faith’—since Pen- 
tecost. It has brought to thir -lass 
very special privileges, though very 
different ones from those it will bring 
to the world during the Millennium. 
The willing and obedient of the world 
will then get restitution gradually 
(Acts iii, 20), back to human perfec- 
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tion and a world-wide Edenic home. 
The blessing on the Church is differ- 
ent. The promise now made to those 
who can and will walk by faith and not 
by sight is a heavenly one. They are to 
have a heavenly or spiritual reward 
and in their resurrection become par- 
takers of the Divine nature and have 
no share thereafter in human nature. 
The conditions of the present time are 
severe, proportionately to the great- 
ness and grandeur of their heavenly 
calling. The terms of acceptance to 
the Divine nature include not only 
faith and love, but a self-sacrificing 
will. These sacrifice their earthly res- 
titution rights and privileges for the 
privilege of suffering with Christ, that 
they may also reign with him in his 
Millennial Kingdom. 


Learning By Suffering. 


The same thought is elsewhere ex- 
pressed. Only those who hear His voice 
and obey Him as the Teacher sent of 


God will be successful in their en- 
deavor to become members of the 
“Royal Priesthood,” now being select- 
ed from the world. Only those who, 
during the Millennial Age, will hear 
and obey will there receive this great 
blessing of eternal salvation—eternal 
life under Divine favor, free from the 
curse. The reward to the world in the 
close of the Millenium and the reward 
to the Church in the close of this 
Gospel Age will each be eternal salva- 
tion; but the Church’s reward will in- 
clude eternal glory, heavenly glory and 
joint-heirship with the Redeemer Him- 
self in His great work of administer- 
ing God’s blessings to the world of 
mankind, as Mediator of the New 
Covenant between God’ and men—the 
world. 

It seemed wise to our Heavenly 
Father that Lord Jesus should learn 
obedience through sufferings and be 
tested in respect to His willingness to 
endure suffering for righteousness’ 
sake. How appropriate it is that the 
same Father should make similar ar- 
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rangements for all of the Church, 
whom He will receive from amongst 
the race of Adam to be members of 
the Royal Priesthood under Jesus, the 
High Priest of our order. We see a 
necessity for this, not only as respects 
our own testings and a thorough proof 
of eur own heart-loyalty to the Lord, 
but additionally we see a wisdom on 
God’s*part in thus preparing a priest- 
hood of the future. The term priest 
as recognized amongst the Jews was 
not merely one who offered sacrifices, 
although every priest was of necessity 
a sacrificer. The special mission of 
the priestly tribe amongst the other 
tribes was that of instructing, helping, 
healing, teaching. And so God is pre- 
paring a Royal Priesthood for the Mil- 
lennial Age to bless, to heal, to teach, 
to uplift all the willing and obedient. 

The royalty of the priesthood signi- 
fies that it will no longer be a sacri- 
ficing class, for all sacrificing will be 
at an end. It will be a glorious class, 
roval, of the Divine nature, and repre- 
sentative with our Lord Jesus of the 
Divine power. As priests who will 
have to do with judging and chasten- 
ing, healing and helping humanity, how 
much sympathy do we suppose that 
these Royal Priests should have? Are 
they not to be on the Divine plane of 
glory, “members of the Body” of Mes- 
siah, the great Kingly Priest after the 
order of Melchizedek ? And of Him has 
not the Apostle written that he must 
be a faithful and merciful High Priest, 
able also to sympathize with the peo- 
ple in their infirmities? Does he not 
declare that it was for this reason that 
our Lord was touched with a feeling 
for humanity’s infirmities? And is it 
not in perfect keeping with this that 
all those accepted as ‘‘members of His 
Body” should have such experiences in 
this sacrificing time as would demon- 
strate their loyalty to the Lord and 
guarantee their deep sympathetic in- 
terest in the world, then committed to 
their care? To such will be committed 
the work of human restitution, uplift 
out of sin and death conditions—men- 
tal, moral and physical ? 
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How glad we should be that our 
Heavenly Father’s sympathy for us 
will provide “a morning of joy” to be 
ushered in, in His “due time!” Addi- 
tionally He sympathizes with us to the 
extent that He has given us in advance 
a message and Revelation and expla- 
nation to comfort us, to sustain us in 
the way! We have already seen that 
this Revelation is only for those who 
have the eyes of faith and the ears of 
faith at the present time. “Blessed are 
your eyes, for they see; and your ears, 
for they hear.” “He that hath an ear 
let him hear.” 


The Morning of Joy. 


We recognize the wisdom of God in 
withholding the secret of His plan 
from the world in general. We recog- 
nize that for the world to know the 
deep things of God at the present time 
would be injurious rather than help- 
ful to them. It might possibly work 
an interference with the Divine Pro- 
gram. Nevertheless we are bound to 
sympathize with the poor, groaning 


creation in its blindness and ignorance. 


The poor world knows not why it 
came into being. In an animal fash- 
ion, eating, drinking, etc., it seeks to 
use the opportunities of present life, 
and, after a few short years full of 
trouble, it goes down into the -tomb, 
ignorant of the purposes of its crea- 
tion, and usually considerably en- 
thralled by fear respecting the future 
beyond the portals of Death. 

How we may rejoice in spirit as we 
perceive the length and breadth and 
heighth and depth of the Divine Pro- 
gram for the future and the blessings 
which it will bring to this “groaning 
creation!” How we long for the time 
to come when the Church shall be 
made ready through the sufferings of 
this present time for the glories of the 
future—of the Kingdom! No wonder 
the Apostle declares, “He that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself even 
as He (the Lord) is pure (I John iii, 
3.) He is our Exemplar, our Pattern. 
We seek to copy Him. Although we 
cannot hope to be like Him in the 
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flesh, we can be like Him in the spirit 
of our minds and thus be of the char- 
acter-likeness which the Father will 
be pleased to honor with a share in 
the “First Resurrection.” By that glo- 
rious “change” we shall be made like 
Him actually and see Him as He is 
and share His glory. 

The morning of joy, the Millennial 
Morning, of course, cannot be ushered 
in until the rising of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. Its beams of Grace and 
Truth will flood the earth with the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God to such a degree that it will drive 
out, expel, all ignorance, superstition 
and sin, which have worked such 
havoc in our race. 

But what is this Sun of Righteous- 
ness? Whence comes it? The Bible 
answers the question by telling us that 
it symbolically represents the Lord 
Himself and the elect Church of this 
Gospel Age. The Sun of Righteous- 
ness is a synonym for the Seed of 
Abraham, of whom it is written: “In 
thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” The Mystery hidden for 
a time from many is the fact that the 
Church is to share with her Lord in 
every feature of His glorious work, not 
only in suffering, but also in reigning. 
Thus we have St. Paul’s assurance that 
the overcomers will be members of the 
Seed of Abraham (Galatians iii, 29.) 
And we have our Lord’s own words 
that this faithful class will be repre- 
sented in the great Sun of Righteous- 
ness, the great Messiah, the great 
Prophet, Priest, King and Mediator be- 
tween God and men (Matthew xiii, 
43.) 


“What Manner of Persons.” 


St. Peter, in viewing the prospects of 
the Church, inquires as to “what man- 
ner of persons we ought to be in all 
manner of holy living and godliness.” 
He refers to us, who know that the 
present order of things is the reign of 
sin and death from which our Lord 
died to deliver us. What manner of 
persons ought we to be who have heard 
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the Lord’s invitation to joint-heirship 
in His Kingdom, and who know that 
we are now on trial to determine by 
our voluntary course our worthiness or 
unworthiness of that glorious position 
to which we have been called by God’s 
favor! How paltry, how insignificant, 
do all the affairs of the world appear 
in comparison to this great prize set 
before us in the Gospel! 

And what should be our attitude to- 
wards the world, seeing from this in- 
side standpoint of Divine Revelation 
the real condition of the world and 
God’s sympathy for it? Its ignorance 
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should make us very sympathetic, and 
very much disposed to lend a helping 
hand of relief in every possible man- 
ner. We should be ever ready to re- 
move the scales of blindness from the 
mental vision of all who give indica- 
tion of a desire for God—any who 
seem to be “feeling after God, if haply 
they might find Him” (Acts xvii, 27.) 
Only such will be ready for the King- 
dom, fit for the . Royal Priesthood, 
every member of which must be 
“touched with a feeling” for earth’s in- 
firmities, full of sympathy and words 
of encouragement. 





THE PATRIOT 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


Who is the truest patriot? Not he 

Who loudly boasts his country’s wealth and worth; 
Nor he who fain would subjugate the earth 

To his own nation’s armed tyranny; 

Not he who, heedless what the cost might be 

Of toilers overwrought, of deadened mirth, 

Of high ambitions strangled at their birth, 

Would for his land win trade’s supremacy. 


Nay, none of these; nor doth our nation need 

A patriot martyr, falling on his sword; 

Rather account him patriot indeed 

Who, by integrity of life and word, 

Puts graft to shame, stamps falsehood with disgrace, 
And shows true worth the ideal of his race. 

















EVOLUTION 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 


VOLUTION is adaptation to 
environments — surrender to 
surroundings.” I like that 
definition—don’t have to ask 

the dictionary to define it. The sim- 
plicity of the explanation should be 
in inverse ratio to the complexity of 
the explained. Most scientists ex- 
plain the deep with the deeper, the 
profound with the profounder; what 
few know, in language fewer under- 
stand. Spencer’s definition of Evolu- 
tion, for instance! There are three 
“ mysteries I am done fooling with: the 
tariff, the Trinity and that definition. 

We know no more of man’s origin 
than of his destiny; his whence than 
his whither. Some attribute him to 
spontaneous generation; others des- 
tine him to spontaneous combustion. 
Some say God made him of mud; 
others, that the devil will make of him 
fuel. Haeckel says he begins here 
and ends where he begins; that soul 
and body are equally permanent; 
force and matter, tune and instrument, 
shadow and substance. I was taught 
that I was souled; would be sheep or 
goat; fly and eat milk and honey with 
ransomed muttons in a good climate, 
or herd with repudiated billies in a 
Presbyterian winter resort. 

But to our subject: To begin with, 
don’t cite Scripture to prove that Moses 
was tailless or history to show that 
Homer was of normal model. History 
is not over five thousand years old; 


ten thousand years before Herodotus: 


wrote, man was as he is. What are 
five thousand years to biology, geol- 
ogy or paleontology? What touching 
a hot lamp chimney is to the substan- 
tiated promise of theology? when 
started ? 
What second saw 


monkey stopped and you 
What a question! 





childhood ? 
childhood for youth? youth for man- 
hood? Natura non facit saltus; noth- 


you leave infancy for 


ing improper in those words. They 
mean: “Nature does nothing with a 
jump.” There has always been am- 
ple leisure, and she took advantage of 
it—she does now. Only man hurries: 
he must economize his atom of eter- 
nity. Recently, I saw a paint adver- 
tisement containing all the rainbow 
colors, one merging so insénsibly into 
another that I couldn’t see where one 
ended and another began. So with 
your family. 

Suppose you dug up an intact ances- 
tor who started on the immortal home 
stretch a hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago this coming election. Sup- 
pose you dissected the old gentleman, 


‘ overhauled everything from his fore- 


peak to his stern-post; from his main 
truck to his garboard strake, finding 
only modern improvements. Would 
that falsify Evolution? Goto! Sup- 
pose you went back fifty thousand 
years more and exhumed another com- 
plete originator. Would he be the 
same? To you, yes! To the com- 
parative anatomist helping you, no! 
He would notice that the jaw was 
more developed and mother-in-lawoid 
than in the modern male, owing to the 
tearing of tough meat with it during 
the prehistoric dearth of knives and 
forks. Which goes to show that ab- 
normal use of that organ is conducive 
to pronounced maxillary development. 
Didn’t know that? Married? No? 
Ah, indeed! Then his vermiform ap- 
pendix would be aborted, or neither 
non-functional nor functional. Our 
wisdom teeth are aborted—dentists al- 
ways pull them out if there is no ex- 
cuse for a filling. Ever see a dentist 
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who couldn’t find a cavity? I heard 
of one, but the legend is rather vague 
and misty. 

Well, you disturb another substan- 
tial author of your being, who had 
evaporated a hundred thousand years 
prior to Exhibit “B.” He satisfies 
your curiosity and mitigates your 
family pride. His aborted has blos- 
somed into the functional; his orna- 
mental into the useful. Anatomists 
once wondered at these rudimentary 
organs; couldn’t understand why God, 
with His time and memory for details, 
didn’t finish His job. But the scien- 
tist’s extremity was the theologian’s 
opportunity. In those days, when the 
wise knew little and said less; the 
church, knowing less and saying more, 
invited inspiration to settle what per- 
spiration stirred up; mendacity to 
solve what sagacity discovered. 
Rapacity, incapacity and mendacity 
was the “holy, blessed and glorious 
Trinity” of that age. The nightmare 
of the priest was advertised by the 
drivel of his pimps. When scientists 
marveled at the pineal gland, theo- 
logians called it “the seat of the soul ;” 
the people of course saying “Amen!” 
You would have said so, too, if you 
had been there. Listening to your 
uncle? Now we know the pineal 
gland is a rudimentary eye, be- 
queathed to us by our reptilian ances- 
tors. In old times, non-functional 
brains were in consecrated cahoot 
with functional tongues. Nor has the 
partnership been wholly dissolved. 

When La Marck issued his work on 
biology and simian descent, he opened 
a hornets’ nest; told a truth before his 
audience was ready for it. From 
which, dearly beloved, we gather that 
a truth told too soon is like a lie told 
too late: that your fact, before folks 
want to know it, is as foolish as your 
falsehood after they know you. The 
reception of the new doesn’t depend on 
its logic, but on the receptive state of 
the public. The people accept sense 
only when they run.out of nonsense; 
receive the truth because nobody is 
around to deceive with the false. La 
Marck arrived too late to be burned, 
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but not too late to vomit venom upon; 
too recent to kill for fool’s sake or 
kindle for God’s sake, but not too 
much so for slander, vilification and 
ridicule. His theory, born before its 
time, followed him into obscurity; a 
miscarriage of genius! He was a 
great man, but a little “too previous” 
—ran too much to de-tails. Suppose 
you had heard your pedigree only 
theologically told; that you were 
shaped after the angels, imaged after 
your Maker; scheduled for B-flat cat- 
gut plunker in the heavenly choir. 
Would you welcome the information 
of your colored descent? Would past 
prolongation of backbone atone for 
future poverty of wings? Never tell 
a man what he is, but what he wants 
to be; not what you know he was, but 
what he is sorry he wasn’t. I know 
a man who thinks he looks like George 
Washington. I never meet him with- 
out remarking on the likeness. It costs 
me nothing, makes him feel good, and 
George is dead. A medium who said 
her husband in life resembled Dan- 
iel Webster, showed me his por- 
trait, which she had painted in a trance 
and under the “control” of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. She said she couldn’t have 
painted like that if she had been con- 
scious; and I said I thought so, too. 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly,” 
especially if it’s a woman! No! No! 
La Marck was a great man, but on 
family matters, somewhat abrupt. 


But Darwin was coming, with a 
grandeur of intellect, an exhaustive 
knowledge of comparative anatomy 


and structural zoology, a tireless in- 
dustry and a skill in marshalling facts, 
before unknown. He struck the key- 
note of conviction from the first. And 
Natural Selection is axiomatic with 
most scientists. What is it? Nature 
doesn’t positively pick out those she 
wants; she is too busy killing those 
she doesn’t. * * * 

“How does she select?” We are 
confronted by agencies to resist; ob- 
stacles to surmount, difficulties to ad- 
just, conditions to fit. And he who 
stands the pressure is said to be “natu- 
rally selected.” We are not here to 
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dictate all conditions and dominate 
_ surroundings, but to assimilate with 
what we can’t improve. We exist be- 
cause our existence is possible. The 
world wasn’t made for us. Were you 
made for your boots? And Nature 
has no more use for a misfit man than 
you have for a misfit boot. 

“Survival of the fittest’ doesn’t 
mean survival of the best. If you 
were in deep water with a fish, and 
couldn’t swim, you wouldn’t fit. The 
fish, if like the majority of fish, could 
swim and would fit. You might be a 
saint and the fish the most depraved 
of his kind. On land your respective 
outlooks would vary considerably. 
“Survival of the Fittest” and “Natu- 
ral Selection,” of course, are the same 
things differently expressed. In the 
aggregate, however, the best are the 
fittest. As conditions improve us, we 
improve conditions.. If an epidemic 
kills half the people, the survivors 
take warning and clean up the town, 
obliterate dangerous conditions, im- 
prove bad environments. Our ances- 
tors called unsuitable surroundings 
“God’s will;” what killed everybody 
but themselves, “Special Providence;” 
neither preventing nor assimilating. 
With the average man, “supernatural” 
means “supercomprehension.” The 
fewer brains the “more supernaturals.” 
This accounts for the variegated creed 
of the majority. All fools burlesque 
Nature, travesty the true, parody the 
substantial, borrow the spectacles of 
Faith to see the unseeable. Since 
Balaam’s ass saw what his rider 
couldn’t see, his lineal descendants are 
swearing to what their riders say they 
see. Truth is not so hard to find as 
finding the man who believes the 
finder has found it. 

My native town, for example. She 
is ideal in her idyls. Hospitality is a 
creed; cordiality, a doctrine; courtesy, 
a religion; retrospection, gilded with 
the setting sun, the chief employment. 
The fact of having been born there en- 
courages the hope that I may be wor- 
thy of being buried there. But her 
people have “cast four anchors out of 
the stern and are waiting for the day.” 
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And each anchor is a ‘grave stone, in- 
scribed, “Sacred to Memory.” Some- 
times a live Yarikee strays aboard and 
piles on the canvas, but is never al- 
lowed “to weigh.” Her cemetery is a 
conservatory of examples, a treasury 
of recollections, a safe deposit of 
precedents. A beautiful spot, beauti- 
fully kept. Moonlight, magnolias, 
mocking birds! A pity to ruin it with 
a resurrection! The fact is, our people 
have made a specialty of being ladies 
and gentlemen, concentrated on the 
conventionalities! 

Progressive Heredity teaches that 
functionally developed traits are in- 
heritable. Not only do we _ receive 
naturally innate traits, but traits that 
originated with the preceding genera- 
tion, and became second nature 
through habitual practice. Are there 
exceptions? Well, personally, I am 
not the target for my father’s volcanic 
energy. His life was an eruption— 
his career, an explosion. I never saw 
anybody like him, and he said he 
never saw anybody like me. They 
say he is now “at rest,” and I hope he 
is. But if the general Resurrection 
doesn’t “get a wiggle” on her, I sus- 
pect he will get up alone. No telling 
what enforced and prolonged inactiv- 
ity may suggest to a man of his energy 
and individuality. He was a “light- 
ning striker” alright, but when it came 
to mental concentration and profound 
meditation, the old gentleman wasn’t 
in it with the penner of these lines. 
He appeared to me a few years ago at 
a seance and held a bunch of violets 
over my head; probably thought I 
needed disinfecting. He said he wasn’t 
dead, and I told him I never thought 
he was. He is the only first class argu- 
ment I have in stock in behalf of im- 
mortality. I don’t know which he 
hated most: dishonesty, secession, 
abolition or laziness. Sometimes I 
must have suggested a combination of 
John C. Calhoun and Wendell Phillips. 
Sleep on, old gentleman! more Napol- 
eonic than Napoleon; “a planet in 
punctuality, a thunder-bolt in action;” 
mathematical in method, a by-word in 
benevolence! What I failed to learn 
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at another knee, I acquired across 
yours. 

We can’t credit our anthropoid an- 
cestor with even the rudiments of our 
every vice and virtue. Yet many of 
our cardinal features and accomplish- 
ments, physical, moral and _ social, 
were his; but modified by each inter- 
vening generation between him and 
us. In apes and savages, crude essen- 
tials; in us, essentials softened with 
tenderness and perfumed with senti- 
ment. Many ornaments that grace 
present society were born of past 
necessity in the struggle for existence. 
Few ornaments are useful, but orna- 
mental, because they suggest their 
past usefulness. The mother love of 
the she ape has been refined into the 
maternal solicitude of the woman. The 
old ape biting the young ape to make 
him hunt up another tree, is continued 
in the human father using his foot to 
suggest filial independence and empha- 
size self maintenance. Perhaps the 
objective points of the respective re- 
minders were identical. Who knows! 
It is a long stretch from the snarl of 


a misanthropic baboon to “Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy,” but it came; quite a jour- 
ney from the yelp of a rutting orang- 
outang to one of Mary Garden’s arias, 
but it arrived. Which settles what I 
have always claimed, that there is no 
need of exerting yourself with an in- 


heritance in sight. Remember this: 
every trait we don’t acquire independ- 
ently “is the result of inherited modi- 
fications caused by accumulated ex- 
periences.” 

Does Evolution stop at you? If she 
does, she won’t stop long; she came 
all that distance to get somewhere. * * 

The transition from you to some- 
thing better is as certain as the uphill 
drag from ape to you. Would your 
portrait embellish the ancestral gallery 
of your millionth century descendant? 
About as much as your gorilla fore- 
father’s photograph would grace your 
album’s family group. So get the idea 
that you are the bull’s-eye of universal 
design out of your head. Your scar- 
city of tail, my friend, is the source of 
your self-conceit. You refuse a mod- 
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est compromise; to be an abbreviated 
souvenir of the unabridged, an ampu- 
tated memento of the uncontracted, an 
epitomized forget-me-not of ancestral 
extension. You think because you 
can’t wrap the continuation of your 
spinal column around things that you 
are a vest pocket edition of a heavenly 
aviator. “Anthropoid ape,” I forgot 
to state, means “man-like ape.” My 
father owned an extensive menagerie 
of them; the collection scattered in ’65. 

Preceding our anthropoid ancestor 
was a procession of prehensile and ar- 
boreal grand-daddies. Thence we 
wander back through the amphibia, 
reptilia and fish, to the monad, a gela- 
tinous globule, from the water; the 
monad’s origin is unknown. Christian 
Scientists charge him to “mental 
vibration.” But the uninspired stop 
and ask questions, hazard vague hy- 
potheses but no statements. So, from 
the monad we come down through the 
fish, reptilia, amphibia, tailed apes, 
tailless apes, or anthropoids, to the 
“missing link,” or pithecanthropus 
erectus, whose remains were recently 
found in Java; “Pithecanthropus erec- 
tus” means erect man-ape. Our ances- 
tors began to stand on their dignity by 
then, and travel down to us with 
fewer variations. Now we have our 
family pedigree “down fine.” We 
know we are nothing but apes, en- 
hanced by time, descent, variation and 
modification. 

Ever dabble in embryology? Know 
anything of man’s immediate pre- 
natal state? He starts as a gelatinous 
microscopic germ. This grows to an 
amorphous mass, in no way differing 
from the prenatal state of any beast 
of the same stage of development. 
Then variation begins, and he assumes 
the characteristics of the fish, reptilia, 
amphibia, monkey and baby. If born 
before attaining baby shape, he is a 
“monster,” and dies at birth. So, you 
see, the individual during the few 
months between conception and birth, 
recapitulates the various phases as- 
sumed by his species during the aeons 
of time from monad to man, furnishes 
a short synopsis of the inconceivable 
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periods and imperceptible variations 
experienced by his family, a multum 
in parvo that opens to him the con- 
densed stud book of his breed. 

The rudimentary mammae of male 
vertebrates! Who has not wondered 
at their presence? Why are they al- 
ways supplemented with equally use- 
less mammary glands? Because man 
was once bi-sexual. Not since he 
assumed man’s shape, but away back 
before the primates; before reaching 
the placental stage. Some modern 
worms and flowers are bi-sexual, and, 
of course, auto-impregnable. Upon 
this scientific foundation has been 
reared the airy structure of modern 
hermaphroditism; something unknown 
out of botany and entomology! Of 
course, among all vertebrates are in- 
stances of rudimentary suggestions of 
bi-sexualism, nothing more. But all 
rudimentary certificates bear func- 
tional signatures. 

Man’s age! We know nothing of it. 
All paleontological records are as 
vague as to date as fortuitous in dis- 
covery. Some say he has been here 
a quarter of a million years; others, 
a million or ten million. Christian 
Scientists say he has been a perma- 
nent boarder here or elsewhere; call 
him “a fragment of divine thought, a 
spiritual breath, an infinite essence.” 
Think of being an “infinite essence!” 
Too much like being an everlasting 
skunk! I am inclined to conservatism 
on the subject of perfumery! He may 
be an “infinite essence,” an extract of 
the finite or a four per cent solution of 
the indefinite. But Evolution chopped 
off that tail. And don’t you forget it! 
The majority say they are too anxious 
to learn their future end to worry 
about their past end; what they will 
get, not what they have lost. I don’t 
want to forget where I came from just 
because I don’t know where I am go- 
ing; where I started because I don’t 
know where I'll stop; who my grand- 
father was because I haven’t been in- 
troduced to my grandson; yesterday’s 
history, because to-morrow’s isn’t 
written. 

I saw an old woman go into a trance 
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to settle the question; to sleep, to dis- 
cover what she couldn’t see with her 
eyes open. Most of what she said I 
knew before; what I didn’t, I didn’t 
believe. Scientists say there are three 
infinities: matter, space and eternity; 
I add human credulity. What wisdom 
declares to be unknowable, folly al- 
lied with unconsciousness, proclaims 


known. Revelation, like revolution, 
comes from the stomach; fullness 
breeds one; emptiness the other. 


Dyspepsia and dream are mother and 
daughter; starvation and sedition, par- 
ent and child. I have more faith in 
consciousness’ “don’t know” than in 
unconsciousness’ “know.” “Prophetic 
dream!” Why not inspired snore! 
Some old philosophers suspected 
Evolution, and, in proportion to their 
suspicions, they were suspected. As 
the majority wanted nothing new told, 
the minority had nothing safe to tell. 
It takes a brave man to preach a new 
truth to an old congregation. A fact 
that doesn’t assimilate is more dan- 
gerous than a falsehood that does. 
Even now, truth enjoys only the nega- 
tive encouragement of toleration. 
Plebeian correction has little chance 
with pedigreed mistake. Vulgar en- 
thusiasm for recent discovery is no 
match for the rooted prestige of false 
precedent. For this reason, the wise 
men of the past cloaked their mean- 
ings in allegory. There is something 
wrong when wisdom has to clothe her 
children in parables. Life is too short 
to solve riddles in search of facts. But 
allegory may be conducive to longev- 
ity; metaphor, favorable to health. 
“Reversion” is returning to a past 
type for vice or virtue, beauty or ug- 
liness, worth or worthlessness. Some- 
times a fellow draws on his grand- 
father; sometimes on a savage ances- 
tor, sometimes on an ancestral ape. 


This is also known as “atavism,” and 
is the mystery of biology. 
Frequently, reversion means _per- 


version. The pervert is a moral beast 
in human form; perhaps an Apollo 
with the heart of a satyr; a Venus with 
the blood-thirst of a Mary Tudor. Or, 
he may look like the devil and behave 
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like an angel. He is well known to 
history and pathology, and is one of 
the strongest arguments for Evolution. 
This exhibit is morally insane, and to 
him is charged the crime and cruelty, 
not inspired by cupidity, invited by re- 
venge or suggested by retaliation. 
Domestic selection! While natural 
selection kills off the worthless, 
domestic selection prevents their 
birth. The stock breeder looks for 
“nothing good out of Nazareth;” 
knows that only good sires and good 
dams mean good offspring. Of course 
he has to contend with reversion. But 
reversion is the rare exception where, 
for generations, good parents have 
been the invariable selection. For 
this reason, no fair analogy can be 
drawn between human heredity and 
blooded brute heredity. We hear much 
of the indifferent progeny of great 
men. Few great men have great sons. 
Washington had a negative father but 
a sterling mother. Napoleon’s father 
was a nonentity, but his mother a re- 
markable woman. Heredity in the 


father, when it reaches his children, 
generally enriches or curses his daugh- 


ters; in the mother, her sons. But 
when greatness shows once, it gener- 
ally shows again in that family. Most 
great musicians, actors and painters 
were sons, fathers, grandsons or 
cousins of equally endowed men of 
the same professions. Several of the 
Beechers and Adamses were either 
great or above mediocrity; Morgan 
and George Gould inherited wealth 
from their fathers and the abilities to 
increase it. For some reason, many 
clergymen have had great sons. Nel- 
son, Cecil Rhodes and Aaron Burr 
were sons of clergymen.  Burr’s 
grandfather was the Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards. Warren Hastings was the 
grandson of a clergyman. [Illegiti- 
macy is responsible for much great- 
ness. William the Conqueror was il- 
legitimate; so was Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Royalty has produced but 
few noted men; too much “breed- 
ing in.” The House of Orange, 
however, is an exception. Frederick 
the Great, by the way, was the son of 
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a lunatic. 

The truth of domestic selection is 
too patent for argument, but natural 
selection has many opponents. Can 
the bitterest enemy of Evolution deny 
man’s general improvement on his an- 
cestors? And the howl about the 
present dearth of great men; formerly 
greatness was concentrated, now it is 
diffused. Brains are like dollars. It 
isn’t the few with many, but the many 
with few that count. Shakespeare was 
a marvel, but how many Englishmen 
of his time could read what he wrote? 
One man wrote then what none can 
write now. But everybody can read 
now what few could read then. Bacon 
was a prodigy. But how did the rank 
and file of his day compare educa- 
tionally and socially with our lowest 
negroes? The Elizabethan age pro- 
duced very many more great men than 
this age. And from 1700 to 1850 was 
an era of greatness. But a few great 
men no more atone for general ignor- 
ance than a few hundred millionaires 
for general poverty. We hear much 
of the wealth of India, but India is 
poorer than Ireland. Great deal of 
wealth there? Yes, but owned by a 
very few. The many great men of the 
Elizabethan age exploited their great- 
ness for posterity; for the many ordi- 
nary who can appreciate the few ex- 
traordinary. 

People persist in arguing for the ab- 
solute. ‘This is a world of relatives. 
Compared to what he was, man is 
nearly perfect; which, literally, he can 
never be. Darwin never claimed that 
Evolution evolves only good; only 
more good than bad; more better than 
worse. There is neither altruism, sen- 
timent, mercy nor design in Nature. 
Nor is the unfitting moral paragon “fit 
to live” with the fitting moral monster 
whom society thinks fit neither to live 
nor die. The “absolutely perfect man” 
cannot exist hére. He would starve, 
freeze or succumb to incongruous en- 
vironments. If he didn’t die a natural 
death, he would a violent one. Some 
normal brother would kill him on sus- 
picion. We need the consciousness of 
our imperfection to spur us toward the 
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perfection we can never reach. Some- 
times a fellow thinks he has arrived. 
Then he feels so lonesome, he steals 
something to restore the equilibrium. 

Think of what Evolution has to con- 
tend with: marriage, for instance. The 
only institution that produces people is 
the only thing we neglect. We pay 
more attention to death than to life; to 
a corpse than a baby. Every day 
some pure girl is sold to some emula- 
tor of the quadrumana whose biogra- 
phy would be excluded from the mails. 
Not but what the tables are occasion- 
ally turned. Well, they are! All we 
ask is: “Are they married?” Just as 
if a ceremony should fit “two souls 
with but a single thought,” and that 
thought to turn a home into a hell and 
breed children to fit it. There has 
been a superabundance of “hogwash” 
lavished on marriage and the _ fran- 
chise. The consistency in breeding 
fools, and then letting them run the 
country will be seen at a glance. Not 
until health, intelligence and morality 
command the premium that money 
does will domestic selection extend to 
man. As it is, men have no more 
equality with animals genealogically 
than white women with niggers politi- 
cally. 

In most of the essentials we have 
improved as much upon our remote 
savage ancestors as they have upon 
the apes. One proof of progress is 
the smaller family; multiplication al- 
ways exceeds mortality. And if our 
fertility weren’t in inverse proportion 
to our increased longevity, we should 
be swamped. The farther we leave the 
beast, the less we emulate his fecun- 
dity. Population owes its strength not 
so much to fertility, with its necessary 
poverty, as to relative sterility with its 
more than proportionate wealth. Fer- 
tility relies for equilibrium on death; 
sterility on life. Take “Lo, the poor 
Indian!” “Lo” is either as numerous 
as he was, more so, or soon will be one 
or the other. Does he produce more 


to the acre? Probably not so much. 
But in his untrammeled state, food was 
a novelty; disease, a monotony; shel- 
ter, the spice of variety; common de- 
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cency, an affectation. Not to mention 
the philanthropic soul, who was al- 
ways trying to kill him on general 
principles. Now his only moderator 
is natural death. He is not so roman- 
tic as he was; doesn’t talk about the 
“Great Spirit,” call white folks “pale 
faces,” say “Ugh!” “fire-water,” and 
indulge in other Cooperosities. But he 
is a much better all-round fellow. All 
of which settles the fact that an In- 
dian grows in grace and population as 
he decreases his distance from the 
gallows. 

The colored brother duplicates him- 
self infinitely. And if any offshoot 
fails to evince practical appreciation 
of parental example, he must blame 
disease, the gallows, the penitentiary, 
the chain-gang, or some other prior 
engagement, not heredity. Southerners 
call this “special Providence.” But it 
isn’t. God doesn’t take a club and go 
round killing niggers to make room for 
white folks. The vacant territory is 
owing to white longevity, the natural 
result of relative sterility, overbalan- 
cing negro mortality, the natural result 
of phenomenal fertility. Simply, out- 
living versus outbreeding. There is 
considerable difference between mur- 
dering somebody to make room, and 
finding room because the other fellow 
doesn’t need murdering. If our dusky 
essential evinced the marked partial- 
ity for sanitary requirements that he 
lavishes upon adjacent hen roosts, he 
would overrun my native heath. As it 
is, the nigger funeral is among our 
most common and popular institutions. 
Occasionally, however, we feel called 
upon to enhance natural selection with 
a phase of domestic selection. That 
ten surviving white folks are more es- 
sential to the numerical strength of a 
population than a hundred dead nig- 
gers, hardly needs pointing out. 

Another modern improvement is an- 
ticipating environments; preventing 
what we may not cure. Our ancestors 
awaited the attack, then prayed for 
help. We clean up things, substitute 
chloride of lime for dirt, and if piously 
inclined, thank God for health. And 
here let me say, I believe in prayer, if 
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the brother engineering the invoca- 
tion works for what he asks God to 
give him free of charge. Why? Be- 
cause when you pray, you pray to 
yourself, determining to get what you 
pray for. For that reason, insincere 
prayer is useless because you can’t fool 
yourself. Christian Scientists say: 
“Prayer is invisible something pro- 
ceeding from substantial nothing, in- 
voking spiritual aid from unseen 
something.” Then there must be 
something the matter with nothing! 
What course would be proper in case 
nothing contracted a chronic case of 
something! The great anticipator of 
modern environments is the modern 
physician. He relies as much on his 
senses as on his sense; on his nose as 
on his brain. He is in rapport with 


Evolution, and does more good for less 
pay, and less bad for more abuse, than 
any other man on earth. 

While Evolution has improved our 
essentials, she has suffered our non- 
essentials to atrophy. The elegant lei- 
sure, dilletanteism, polished conversa- 


tion and letter writing of the past are 
relatively unknown. The unconscious 
compliance with conventional minutae, 
the indefinable manner of the old- 
school gentleman is but memory with 
the old and tradition with the young. 
Society talks, but doesn’t converse. 
Ceremony is stilted, manners labored, 
and social ease the apathy of indif- 
ference. But we are morally better. 
The social lapses condoned by our 
grandfathers went out with the elegant 
laxity that gave them birth. If we 
steal a little more, remember there is 
a great deal more to steal and a great 
many more to do the stealing. The 
honesty of a small -poor house is com- 
mendable, but the dishonesty of a 
large corporation shows more progress. 
If deficient in superficial chivalry, we 
allow women to claim something be- 
sides “her God and her children.” If 
our offspring show less respect for 
parents, they don’t dodge every time 
the old folks pick up something. In 
my youth, everything good in a boy 
had been licked into him; everything 
pious, scared into him. Now we 
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know that the good licked into the boy 
turns to the bad that can’t be licked 
out of the man; the piety scared into 
the young, to the cussedness that can’t 
be prayed out of the old. In those 
days a father would tell his child of 
a burning hell packed with screaming 
children, and a God leaning over the 
pearly gates of heaven sniffing the 
culinary aroma and laughing; then 
flog a nigger for telling the same child 
ghost stories. We are told that peo- 
ple were “so bad they needed faith in 
such a hell to make them better.” I 
don’t see how they could have been 
bad enough to need such a belief un- 
less they had been trying to emulate 
the God running the thing believed in. 
Within my recollection, man has im- 
proved a hundred per cent. How 
could the old folks be better than we, 
when their God was worse than our 
devil? As to the clergy’s claim of 
“man’s degeneration,” who has been 
bossing the regeneration department 
all these years? 

In those halcyon days of heat, hell 
and hallelujah, all remedies were he- 
roic; from the devil who harried the 
sinner to God for grace, to the God 
who hurried him back to the devil for 
relief; from the hell that scared him to 
heaven for happiness, to the heaven 
that hastened him back to hell for 
variety. And pathological practice 
realized theological promise.- The 
physician seemed to think disease was 
an entity, an undesirable tenant, and 
the only means of eviction was mak- 
ing the residence untenable. He paid 
little attention to prevention; the germ 
theory was unknown; sterilizing, un- 
heard of. But he was a useful agent of 
selection, and what he couldn’t kill has 
survived to propagate the present 
hardy stock. Yet, from his mistakes 
has largely grown the present physi- 
cian’s knowledge; from his cemetery, 
our sanitarium. But he was, invari- 
ably, a gentleman, his code exalted, 
his honor unimpeachable; shooting an 
insulter socially, finishing the murder 
professionally. 

And the “good old times,” so ex- 
tolled by novelists, so dreamed of by 
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lackadaisical young women and senti- 
mental young men! That bewitching 
period, “when knighthood was in 
flower,” and everybody said, “What, 
ho, within there!” and charged about 
on horse-back, dressed in hardware, 
trying to pick a fight. Telling some 
fellow he never saw before that his 
girl was freckled or cross-eyed or had 
corns, or had been expelled from the 
Cook Ladies’ Union, just to start a 
row. Now, don’t you know the author 
isn’t taken in by such nonsense? Nay, 
nay, Pauline! I have lived long 
enough to doubt old compliment and 
suspect new abuse; what folks had 
“before the war” and why God smote 
Rockefeller with baldness and a ribald 
public. 

After the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, Evolution “took a day off”’— 
and for a thousand years Europe re- 
lapsed into a degradation that neither 
Dante could paint nor Dore picture; 
delirium conceive nor extravagance 
describe. Society was the supreme ef- 


fort of indecency, the deification of im- 
morality; the apotheosis of prostitu- 


tion. Crime was consecrated; filth, 
sanctified; robbery, a doctrine; mur- 
der, a creed. Virtue was a legend; 
woman’s honor, a tradition; female 
chastity, a blurred vision of diseased 
fancy. Every hope was drowned in 
blood and tears; every tenderness, 
strangled at its birth. Ladies and gen- 
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tlemen were plastered with dirt and 
populated with vermin. In that aro- 
matic epoch even the elite never 
bathed, but combated bodily bouquet 
with perfumery; personal piquancy 
with musk. The woods swarmed with 
monks who practiced every austerity 
but work; every mortification but an 
occasional wash; fasted till insanity 
emphasized indigestion; indigestion, 
inspiration; and biliousness, beatifi- 
cation. Does all this look like much 
improvement on a clean, over-verte- 
brated colored gentleman up a nice 
tree? 

The awakening of Evolution is 
known as the Renaissance. .May her 
first sleep be her last siesta! “Knight- 
hood’s Flower,” rooted in medieval 
manure, has gone to seed. To-day, 
the vicious are conscious of their vice; 
the immoral of their immorality; 
while, to the most hopeless case of 
hydrophobia, soap suggests more sanc- 
tification than sacrilege. Too many of 
us live in the past, stimulate mistaken 
memory with rioting fancy, dress to- 
day’s naked truth in the pinchbeck 
shadows of yesterday. 

How must we account for the en- 
chantment lent by the distance of 
time that mellows and purifies the 
hideous epoch of the medieval period ? 
Why should romance wait on the dead 
past, the sweetness of sentiment on a 
resurrection ? 











IN THE REALM 


Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903: A 
Biography by Caro Lloyd, with an 
introduction by Charles Edward 
Russell. In two volumes; illus- 
trated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1912. $5.00. 

In these days of intense political 
and civic awakening, the biography 
of Henry Demarest Lloyd will prove 
a beacon light to those interested in 
sailing the present troublous seas of 
reform seeking a course leading to 
something better, something definite, 
something practical in our work-a-day 
conditions. Henry Demarest Lloyd 
was a pioneer pilot venturing on this 
uncharted sea of reform in the days 
when the most of us were amusing 
ourseives carelessly picking up peb- 
bles along the shore, unconscious that 
the greatest of modern movements 
was gathering its titanic force in the 
background. In this biography the 
reader gets a clear and lively idea of 
the genesis of this tremendous move- 
ment against the trusts and the in- 
trenched interests, and a more vivid 
conception of the methods by which it 
expanded into the uprising that voiced 
itself in the recent national conven- 
tions. Henry Demarest Lloyd was the 
pioneer and leader during the initial 
period of the movement, the period 
when the American mind was disillu- 
sioned of the smug complacency of 
living under prosperity, so called. He 
opened the public eyes and laid bare 
abominable industrial despotism. Fol- 
lowing his trumpet note of warning, 
most unusual in such an idealist, he 
showed the people practical ways to 
escape the commercial and political 
tentacles of the octopus. 

Caro Lloyd, who wrote the bio- 
graphy, and Charles Edward Russell, 
the well known socialist and public- 
ist, furnished the introduction. 

In explaining the reason of the 
book, Caro Lloyd prefaces: “The 
story of this life is offered to the peo- 
ple for two reasons: because of its 
relations to the great issues of the 
day, and because it depicts an inspir- 
ing personality. The period of my 
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brother’s life was coincident with the 
industrial revolution whereby com- 
petition has given way to the great 
basic principle of combination. A 
pioneer in revealing that the marvel- 
ous power of this new principle was 
being selfishly captured by a few, he 
endeavored also to inspire the people 
to develope a system which should 
turn it to the good of all. Believing 
that in the labor movement, the great 
counter-force of capitalism, lay justice 
and the principles of the new system, 
he entered its ranks, and became, on 
the one hand, the active champion of 
the workers, and, on the other, the 
most dangerous, because best-in- 
formed, foe of the trusts. Since the 
troublous struggles of his day seemed 
to him nothing less than the genesis 
of a new era, he projected his thought 
along all its avenues of progress, 
sociai, political, industrial, religious. 
He was temperamentally a practical 
idealist; therefore not from his books 
alone, but from the pictures of his life, 
with its remarkable interplay of 
thought and action, can we gather his 
full message to humanity. I have 
tried to tell the story so that it may 
go forth with a mission, that it may 
offer the guidance of a clear and hon- 
est thinker on the vital problems press- 
ing each day more urgently for solu- 
tion, and by noble example may help 
to spread righteousness among the 
people.” 

In the introduction, Charles Edward 
Russell sets forth some of the special 
gifts and methods of the reformer as 
follows: ‘““His equipment for the work 
he was to do seemed to me almost 
perfect, and one of its strong elements 
was his strong and admirable poise. 
No one saw more plainly the imminent 
peril that threatened republican insti- 
tutions in America, and no one felt 
more deeply on the subject; but he 
never allowed himself one extravagant 
or unwarranted expression, speaking 
always with the calm assurance, and 
therefore with the full weight of au- 
thority. For this reason he was al- 
ways far more convincing than the 
man of excitable temperament can 
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ever be; you feel that every sentence 
of Mr. Lloyd’s had been weighed, con- 
sidered and fortified, and that how- 
ever revolutionary might be its im- 
port it was founded upon ascertained 
fact; and from his conclusions the 
only road of escape lay through not 
reading them. 

“My own acquaintance with him 
was made in a way both sudden and 
summary. I was a student at St. 
Johnsbury Academy, in Vermont. One 
day in March, 1881, I strolled into 
the Public Atheneum, or public 
library, picked up the current number 
of the Atlantic Monthly, and began 
in a careless way to read an article 
about the Standard Oil Company. 
Only a year before an officer of the 
company had been seriously proposed 
and advocated as a candidate for 


president of the United States, and I 
felt a slight curiosity to see what kind 
of a corporation it was. Thus I began 
to read, but once launched upon that 
historical article, I was swept by an 
increasing and irresistible interest to 


the end, arising then with an entirely 
new sense and conception of the forces 
at work in my country and the first 
glimpse of an American’s duty there- 
to. Yet I had been raised in an old- 
time Abolitionist family, where oppo- 
sition to the corporations was held to 
be the next great work after the de- 
struction of slavery, and my father 
had carried on a lifelong struggle 
against the growing power of the rail- 
road companies. I knew then, in a 
general way, something of the menace 
of accumulated wealth, but it had 
never been made clear, vital and per- 
sonal to me until I read that article, 
and from that time I could never ques- 
tion the author’s conception of what 
lay before me. Moreover, the man’s 
evident candor and sincerity, his con- 
vincing and intimate style, the lucid 
and sure arrangement of his facts, and 
the charm of himself that shone 
through his pages were qualities that 
made an indelible impression, and 
thereafter no other name was more 
familiar to me, and few other men 
seemed better known. 
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“No doubt my own experience 
merely duplicated that of thousands 
of others. That article in the March 
Atlantic, 1881, was a turning point in 
our social history; with it dawned up- 
on Americans the first conviction that 
this industrial development of which 
we had been so proud was a source, 
not of strength, but of fatal weakness; 
that the republic could no more en- 
dure an oligarchy of capitalists than 
an oligarchy of slaveholders. We 
saw, for the first time, that those 
methods by which the overshadowing 
corporations ‘had been built up were 
not different in any way from which 
a pirate accumulated his fortune; not 
different and not more admirable. * * 
Mr. Lloyd’s great article was a note of 
profound warning and the first pro- 
vocative of thought upon the greatest 
problem of the times. * * * Prob- 
ably millions of men read or heard of 
Mr. Lloyd’s ideas without being aware 
of the real authorship. But I judge 
that, with this condition, he was well 
content. No man ever entered such 
a fight with a smaller share of per- 
sonal vanity to gratify. He desired 
that his countrymen should be _in- 
formed of existing conditions, but not 
that he should gain fame or reward.” 


The twenty-seven chapters of the 
two volumes deal intimately with the 
daily life of the pioneer reformer of 
the present great social movement, 
his salient ideas and how he fought to 
transform them into concrete form and 
introduce them into day life despite 
the sleepless, strong and resourceful 
opposition of intrenched capital. The 
volumes are generously _ illustrated 
with photographs of Mr. Lloyd in the 
various stages of his career, with in- 
timate scenes on the platform, on the 
street, during important labor strikes, 
conferences with his allies, Clarence 
Darrow, John Mitchell and others, and 
in his home life. The book is all that 
it is intended to be, a pen picture of 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, and an ac- 
count of his method of awakening the 
American mind to the crushing dan- 
gers of allied corporate wealth and 
the practical remedies he offered. 
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< — & a Lowest Launch Prices Ever Made! 


Send today for our 1912 Detroit Boat Catalog. It 
illustrates and describes all the Detroit Family 
Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats, Speed Power 
Canoes; Pullman Cruisers with cabins, sleeping 
berths and complete touring equipment. Sixty- 
four models, in all sizes, ready to ship, Each of 
these boats is equipped with the most efficient, 
smoothest running marine motor ever produced. 
Starts without cranking—reverses while in motion— 





has only three moving parts. Guaranteed for 5 years. 
A child can run it, so simple it is. 


safety than any other boats made. 


lead at every boating point in the country. Get our confi- 
dential proposition and i 
agents. 


Detroit Boat Company, 1170 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


with engine ready to run. 16, 18, 
20, 23, 27 and 35-footers at propor- 
@% tionate prices. 
We are the world’s largest power boat 
manufacturers. By selling you direct at 
FACTORY PRI we save you ! 


5 for this 14-foot model, complete 


Detroit special construction combines more speed with 
Ask any of the 12,500 satisfied owners! Detroit boats 


ices to demonstrating 


8) pri 
Don’t delay. Let us hear from you at once! (155) 











A Plan to Sell 
1,000 Typewriters Quickly! 


Tremendous Price Saving—FREE 
TRIAL—Small Monthly Payments. 


We have undertaken to buy, to 

get the minimum cost, 1,000 Oliver 

; Typewriters (Model No. 3) per 

: month, and to sell them direct to 

the user without incurring the expense of agents, 
salesmen, branch offices, etc. All of this saving— 
the saving on buying and the saving on selling— 
goes to the people who buy through this advertise- 
ment, and this saving amounts to practically half. 
Our sensational book, ‘‘Typewriter Secrets,’’ gives 
all the inside facts about prices, about second- 
hands, rebuilts and schemes. Sent absolutely free; 
no salesman will call. You will be under no obliga- 
tion: just write your name and address on a postal 
card or on the margin of this page and mail to- 
day. You have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. Even if you are not ready to buy now, you 
will find the book interesting. (111) 


Typewriters Distribuiing syndicate, 166 S 0. N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 








A Weekly 
Periodical 
for the 
Cultured 











ARE YOUSA MEMBER 


great big 
Fishing, 





of our 
Hunting, 
Camping, Nature- 
Loving National 
Sportsman 
Brotherhood? If 
not, now’s the time 
to join. You don’t 
have to “ride the 
goat” or “go to 
lodge.””’ The lodge 
comes to you once 
every month in the 
shape of a 160 page 
richly illustrated 
magazine, crammed 
from cover to cover 
with a wealth of 
interesting stories 
and information 
about guns, fishing 
tackle, camp out- 
fits, the best places 
to go to get fish 
and game, and a 
thousand and one 
valuable ‘‘How to’’ 
hints for  sports- 
men. The National 
Sportsman Maga- 
zine is the lodge 
where thousands of 
brother sportsmen 
from all over the 
country gather to- 
gether once a 
month and tell of 
their experiences 
with rod, dog, rifle 
and gun. 

The annual dues 
of the National Sportsman Brotherhood are $1.00 
(no initiation fee charged), and on receipt of this 
amount, we will enter your name on our mailing 
list so that you will receive the magazine regularly 
every month. We will also send you by return 
mail a National Sportsman Brotherhood emblem in 
the form of a Lapel Button, a Scarf Pin, or a 
Watch Fob, whichever you choose. Don’t delay. 
Join our Brotherhood to-day. 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD, 
57 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


8 h. p., 2 cylinder, $125.00 
4h. p., 1 cylinder, 00 
2h.p.. i cylinder, 39.75 





BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE. 
2 to 20h. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene, 
Drives boats of all kinds; starts easy; can- 
not backfire; almost noiseless 
ABSOLUTE GUARAN' 





Write today—NOW. 


Postpaid. 
Detrolt MotorCarSupplyCo. 24 Helen Ave., Detroit, Mioh. 
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CHRONICLE LEADS 


AS USUAL IN 


Auto Display Ads 


In the first six months of 1912 the SAN FRAN- 
CISCO “CHRONICLE” printed a total of 178,469 
lines of automobile display advertising. This was 





48,821 Lines More Than the Call 
26,490 Lines More Than the Examiner 





TRIBUTE OF A COMPETITOR 


Reproduced from the San Francisco Examiner’s statement 
of Automobile Advertising, July 3, 1912 
EXAMINER CHRONICLE ; CALL 


Agate Lines Agate Lines Agate Lines 


Total Display - - 154,347 176,930 135,909 











The “Chronicle” has carried the bulk of 
Automobile Advertising in San Fran- 
cisco for years, and its lead continues to 
grow larger. 


And Here’s the Reason— 


The automobile advertiser knows that he can reach 
more prospective purchasers of his cars through the 
“Chronicle” than through any other medium. 
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HOTEL DE REDWOOD 


Known for fifty years as the most delightful spot 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains. Elevation 1500 feet. 
Magnificent view of Monterey Bay. On the auto 
road from Los Gatos to Santa Cruz. Home comforts. 
Informal dances. Hunting, fishing, tennis; orchard, 
mineral and a springs. 

Address W. HANSER, Wrights Station, Cal. 
ig ge will co guests at Laurel Station, s. 

R. R., on notification, 24% miles’ ride. 


CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine, written and edited with the purpose of 
per | all ee how to use a 
Judah’s, 687 Market street. For particulars ad- a seem pogo A an ee ae 4 
dress W. H. MARSHALL, Frop., Highland a@ postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
Springs, Lake County, Cal. once. The three latest numbers will be sent for 


RIONIDO HOTEL]|| american » 


AND TENTS 
The ideal resort of the Russian River. Now 
open. Make your reservations now. Rates, $12 
per week. 








/FETTERS HOT SPRINGS 


Modern, Convenient, Comfortable. Open all 
Year ’Round. Natural hot mineral springs, bath 
house 50 feet from hotel and cottages; electric 
ights, new garage; hot and cold mineral water 
, every room; hunting, fishing, swimming, or- 
nard, vineyard and dairy; two blocks from sta- 
tion; auto and ’bus meet all trains. Buy ticket 

Agua Caliente, via N. W. P. or S. P. Address 
G GEO. FETTERS, Fetters Hot Springs, Sonoma 
County, Cal. 














THE QUEEN OF LAKE COUNTY RESORTS. 


HIGHLAND SPRINGS 


Open the year round. Strictly first-class man- 
agement. Information and booklets at Peck- 








AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Buliding, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 














Address Rionido Co., Rionido, Cal. 


EMERALD BAY CAMP 


Beautifully situated, moderately equipped tents 
and cottages; boating, fishing, bathing, tramping. 
New management. Nelson L. Salter, Prop. Lee S. 
Seward, Manager. Address Manager, Emerald Bay 
P, O., Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 687 
Market St., San Francisco. 


Campers to Yosemite Valley 


Can be supplied with tents, complete camping out- 
fits and all kinds of provisions at the Yosemite Val- 
ley store. Parties outfitted for High Sierra trips and 
fishing excursions. Rates reasonable. NELSON L. 
SALTER, Proprietor. 


Russian River Tavern 

















gan PRANCISG, 





is the oldest and brightest 


weekly on the Pacific Coast. 











SONG POEMS WANTED 


In the Beautiful Monte Rio. 


Now open. American and European plan. For 
circulars or information address 
LA FRANCHI & COMPANY, 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made in success- 
ful songs. Send us your WORDS or MELO- 
DIES. Acceptance guaranteed if available. 
Washington only place to secure a copyright. 


Monte Rio, Cal. > _— Dugdale Co., Desk 184, Washington, 


Oaks Hotel 


New and up-to-date, five minutes’ walk from Boyes Hot 
Springs, First class Table, Cottages. Dancing Pavilion. 
‘deal Summer Resort. 


Mrs. M. Farrell 


R. F. D. Box 40a, Verano, Cal. 


The Gables 


The hotel that is different. Everything new. Nearest hot 




















Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and sivies, nee power canoes. Write for tree ¢ catalog, 





giving prices retailer’s — cut out. We are 
the largest manufacturers of canoes in the wor!) 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 210 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


nineral springs to City. Paying guests received Address A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 

H. P. Mathewson, Sonoma, Cal. article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
zomplexion. Sent for 10 cents in Sm A or coin. 


Buy tickets to Verano, N. W. P. Railway ®. T. Hopkins, 87 Great Jones St., 
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at School? 


ereIs Only One Best School for Fach Boy Or Gir! 


HE selection of a school---the 4est school, isan important matter, and as difficult 
as it is important. The best school for one is not the best school for another. It is 
a serious question of requirements and qualifications. 


Each good school offers special advantages. If students of different tempera- 
ments, capabilities and purposes could, with equal advantage, attend the same 
school, the problem of education would be simplified. 


The Educational Aid Society, as one of its activities, maintains a School Information Bureau, 
which supplies, without charge, catalogues of all schools and reliable information conceruing the 
advantages of various institutions and their comparative cost. 


How to Select the Right School 


Write to the Society, stating your requirements as follows: Kind of school desired; preference as 
to location, (city or state); religious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense 
limit for school year; name of prospective student; age; previous education; course of study desired: 
purpose in taking the course,—whether to prepare for a profession or onl: as an accomplishment 
when enrollment will be made. Any special requirements should be stated tully. Immediately 
upon receipt of this information, catalogues of schools which offer the advantagcs desired will be 
forwarded to your address. 


If you send ten cencs with your letter to cover cost of mailing, a copy of 
the latest edition of the American College & Private School Directory, 
ree oo a 252-page book containing information regarding all colleges and private 
schools in the United States, .-ii’) be sent you. This book also contains 
























suggestions for those who seek ounsel in deciding upon their life work; 
a plan by which ambitious young men and women of limited means may obtain an education in the school 
of their choice, and an explanation of the way in which the advantages of the best schools may be had at 
rates, or on terms equally favorable to those of inferior institutions. The price of this book in library bind- 
maak It has been adopted by the leading libraries of the country as a reference book, the standard 
of i ind. 


School Information Bureau, Educational Aid Society, sank Buildin, cHicaco 











Manzanita Hall pms 
os eing Paul Gerson 


Makes a specialty of preparing boys and young DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


men for entrance to the universities. The loca- 
tion adjacent to Stanford University and to Palo 


Alto, a town of remarkable culture, makes pos- — P 
sible a schooi life of unusual advantages and The Largest Training School of Acting 


opportunities. in America. 


Twentieth year opens August 27, 1912. For The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 
catalogue and specific information address TENTH YEAR 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master . 
Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Miss Harker’s School aes 


Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 











Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and Six Months Graduating Course 
Primary Departments. Accredited. Students Can Enter Any Time 
Arrangements can be made with Mr, Gerson for 

Ideal location, new buildings. s Amateur and Professional Coaching 
Catalogue upon Application. Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 


408 Van Ness Avenue bet. McAliister and Fulton Sts. 


PALO ALTO, California SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Write for Catalogue 
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This Magnificent Steel Launch 


with one Ready to Run! 
1912 models of the Michigan Steel 
Launch are now ready for delivery at 
the lowest prices quoted on boats any- 
where. Ourspecial low price schedu 
for immediate orders covers every Younch we make—I6, 18, 20, 23 and 27- 
footers. All sizes in stock for immediate shipment. Weare the sole 
i owners of patents covering rolled-seam constructed boats. This con- 
struction lasts practically a lifetime. We have the only construction 
that has cnnsondlily male the terrific trip ro eene Grand Canyons of Colorado and Arizona. Write for booklet describing trip. 
Gold medals awarded our Boats and Engines by Royal Imperial Tech. Society, St. Petersburg; Internat’] Exposition, Milan; Nat'l Motor Boat Show, Paris. 


Equipped Bow and Stern with Air-Tight Compartments. The Non-Sinkable Boat—Absolutely Safe! Needs No Boathouse 

Leave your Michigan Launch in the water or out on the beach in all kinds of weatherfor months. It is puncture-proof. Equipped 
with the wonders! etroit Engine, guaranteed for five years, any horse- power from 2to50. Fewest moving partsof any engine made. Any- 
one can run it. Free fully illustrated catalog shows all1912 models. Don’t buy a launch until you see this book. Write 
for special proposition and prices to Demonstrator Agents. STREL B ROWSOATS. $20. Need no boathouse. Big money in boat livery. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY, 1247 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 

















stablished July 20, 1850 


F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Pacti- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 


























Sandow 3 72 
2/2 H.-P. Stationary 


Engine—Complete 
Gives ample power for all ‘ums : ; MARVEL Whirling.Spray 


is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 


uses... Only three moving parte— | \ ~ The Vv. 
no cams, no gears, no valves— . > Bost M 
can’t get out of order. Perfect 4 
overnor—ideal cooling system. 
ses kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, Le vm me ig E os as. 
cooehe 15 daye’ trial. YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF You 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
oe. gong guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 P., at proportionate gas. 
prices, in ak, ready to ship. = ions invaluable to ladies. itis 
Postal brings full particulars free. MARVEL CO., 44 East 284 St.. NEW roRE, — 
Write for proposition on first en- 
gine in your locality. (116) f 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 


aginal nge, 
st convenient. 
cleanses in- 
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DISCLOSED TO THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF FRANCE 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MANKIND, 
By the Eminent French Scientist Docteur Clement. 


IT SUSPENDS ACTION OF A PHENOMENON OF NATURE AND 
INCREASES MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY IN A 
MOST REMARKABLE DEGREE WITHOUT REACTION. 


Qualifications long sought—Never before attained. 








Retards old age—Subdues nerves—Promotes joy of living. 







This New Therapeutic Agent is in a Class by Itself. Produced by Drops—for the Few, and now im- 
ported for the First time. A free ‘ Booklet” which discloses what “Vitalité” is, and what other remarkable 
benefits it confers mailed on receipt of a two cents stamp, enclosed with your address. 


J. A. L'IBAL, Dep't. ‘0 







” 261 Broadway New York. Importer and Sole Agent 


















One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in Picture Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographic monthly. 























ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAR (stamps or coin.) iMustratea Catalogue on Application. 
: Timely Hints Subscribe now fri d Factory: 1714 Market St., San Francisco. 
Wrinkles Semple Copy Free Office an actory rke ° n Francisc 


Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS 1200 S. Main St., Los Angeles. 
147 Fulton Street New York 






















$9.000 offered for certain inventions. 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex 


Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON N Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


“ GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE ” np CHANDLEE facia  ece Att’ys 
By Pastor Charles T. Russell Sa 


. TAUGHT BY MAIL. University 
republished from methods. Three-year professional 
course, two-year course and Busi- 
ness Law course. Only correspond- 
OVERLAND MONTHLY ence law school in the west, and only 
one giving special courses on Mining 
Law and Water Rights in the Western 

















Bound in Pamphlet Form States, subjects which you must know 
to be successful in the practice of law inthe west. For cata- 
PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE log address, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Lock Box 42, Highland Park Sta., Los Angeles, Cal. 


5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderful Detroit Marine Engine 


of the engine ? ° Try the engine for 30 days. If 
. “ ys. you are 
You Are the Onl Judge and its merits. ; ‘ 30 Days Trial not fully satisfied, return it and we 
Gunssieel oe iene et CD & i; — —— will promptly refund all money paid us. 
: Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boating 
community. Special wholesale price on first 
outfit sold. Single cylinder, 2-8h. p. Doublecylin- 
der, 8-20 h. p. 4-cylinder, 20-50 h. p. Thoroughly 
tested before shipment. Comes to you complete 
with boat fittings and ready torun. Write for free 
catalog, testimonials and details of the great- 
est protective guaranty ever offered. Suit- 
able for any boat from canoe to cruiser. A!so 
railroad track car. All sizes in stock ready 
to ship. Write today for our wouderful 
demonstrator offer. (74) 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1247 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


































Greatest Engine Bargain 


Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving parts of any prac- 
tical engine on the market. Nothing 
complicated or liable to get out 
of order. Only three moving parts. 
Extra long plastic white bronze bear- 
ines. Vanadium steel crankshaft. 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. All 























bearing surfaces ground. French 
or iron castings. Water- proof 
ignition system. Runs at any speed from trolling to racing. 


No vibration. 




































Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 





Special Offer to the Readers of “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on approval (with- 
out advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
— 


N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 
yo die he Institute 


Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. 
Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grinberg, 
Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. 


Most readers of the “ National phic Magazine "’ have read about or 
glsondty ssess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradual 
Sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
= Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four mentees volumes, contains a 
and authoritative account of the curious a contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the world. a vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced 
for the first time, can never . duplicated. The text has been written by well- 
known scientists with a regard fo y and i t of the subject, which 
is shown by the novel ond delightfully entertaining results which Rove th been 
gained. Thus, as one reads, c ve be he pure human interest of the work, 
one F neeng some 4 Se an a scientific knowledge of the Customs and 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of 
es and countries. 


Exquisitely Illustrated,| 
Printed and Bound 


Edited by T. Athol dgvon, K M.A 








Here You May Read of 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, The beauty guestion—ideals 
each volume soconeing 7 843 x] we = en compared; feminine adorn- 


The binding is rich aed ments—savageand civiliz 
stamped in gold s extra — paint and powder—artifi ficial \ 
late; the type, jarge bigs papers extra clear. colorings the world over; Be 
These are more than seven hundred half- tattooing fashions—curious pss 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- pos ey | ideas of modesty Y 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before F nent 4 vary; feminine bee 
been used. There are also 25 dainty full- charms — ow world-wide ASSELL CASSEI 

lates in color, each a valuable picture ideas differ ; love and court- l\Scei & coe 
in fn heal. ship—traditions and cus- Bap 
toms; kissing customs Nw 
Send No Money, But Fill Out | 2mons various races; mar- 


riage ceremonies com) 


the Coupon and Mail woman's sphere in tribe 


and nation ; woman in war; 





oday 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon 
below, attached to your letter-head. We will 
- gio you Sw cages four-volume work, 

es paid, s’ free examina- 
a aa know you —™ agree it is the most 
unique and valuable contribution to the study of 
Womankind that has been published. But if 
you should decide not to keep the books, return 
to us * our expense. You take oy no 
risk. ou ry them, pay us $1.00 within five 
days and 00 per month thereafter until the 
rice, $15. $5 has been paid. If you would pre- 
Fer to pay cash after acceptance, please indicate 
in coupon. 


Cassell & Company 


Publishers 
43-45 East 19th St., New York 


oo 


‘women as rulers ; women’s 
work; legends of women; 
witchcraft ; psychology of 
sex, etc., etc. 





Examine before 
ing the one wi 
kind in the history a ue 


erature. 











CASSELL y COMPANY (Established 1848) 
43-45 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen : :—Please send me, all charges paid, 
for 5 oere free exami ination, one complete set 
of “WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS”. If satis- 
factory, | agree to pay you $1.00 within five 
days and $1.00 per month thereafter until the 
Pre $15.50, has been paid. /i not satisfactory, 

wiil notify you. 


Some 








Occupation 


I would quater 0 to pay ay § elo accaptanse. 


Overland 





Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers. 





Evangeline 





“Fairest of all the maids 
was E.vangeline, 
Benedict’s daughter ! 
Noblest of all the youths 
was Gabriel, 
son of the blacksmith.” 


The twentieth century maid and 
matron revel in luxuries un- 
Famous known in days of yore. 


Sweethearts Nabisco Sugar Wafers are such 


a luxury—enjoyed in the hum- 
blest as in the richest of homes. 


Nabisco are dessert confections 
of a fragile delicacy and tooth- 
some sweetness that no wealth 
could have purchased in 
Evangeline’s time. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 





